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VICTOR HUGO. 
II, 


ICTOR HUGO wrote his “Cromwell” in 1827. The Muses 

are all sisters. The great success of “ Freischiitz” was not with- 
out influence on the romantic movement. The music of Weber seemed 
romantic. Shakspeare was played in Paris by English actors: Miss 
Smithson, who played in “Romeo” and in “ Othello,” was so much 
admired that Berlioz offered her his hand; Eugéne Delacroix, who 
was the romantic painter of the day, wrote to Hugo to propose 
himself : — 


“ Hamlet shows his hideous face. Othello prepares his pillow, destructive of all 
the dramatic actual police. Who knows ? — King Lear is going to tear his eyes out 
before a French public. Could not the Academy declare that all such importations 
are incompatible with public morality? Adieu to her quiet!” 


Hugo wrote “Cromwell” under these new influences ; and the pre- 
face to the drama was a solemn declaration of war against the stiff 
classic imperial school. I call it imperial because it had preserved 
something of the dryness, of the coldness, of the false Roman style of 
Napoleon’s time. The tragedies of Ducis, of Casimir Delavigne, make 
you think of the costumes of the tribunes, of the Caius and Gracchus 
of the French Revolution, of the unwieldy and heavy furniture which 
adorned the palaces where Napoleon lived, of the Egyptian sphinxes, 
— of all this false art of the beginning of the century, borrowed from 
Egypt and Rome, which had no true relations with the feelings or 
with the invention of the modern time. 

In his preface to “ Cromwell” Hugo explained the principles of the 
new literary school, to which belonged Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
Madame de Staél, Goethe, Walter Scott. His generalizations seem 
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now almost infantine. Hugo distinguishes three phases in the history 
of mankind ; each phase has a-peculiar form of expression: to the 
first belongs the lyric ode,— it is the Biblical form ; to the second 
belongs the epic poem, — it is the Homeric form; the modern times 
find their expression in the drama, —in the Shakspearian form. It is 
more interesting to hear him lay down the theory of the “ugly” as a 
necessary element of the drama : — 


“ A new form is developing in art. This form is the grotesque, the comic. And 
here I must emphasize ; for we have thus marked the characteristic trait, the funda- 
mental differenc., which separates in our opinion modern art from antique art, the 
actual form from the dead form,— or, to use other words, more vague but more 
accredited, romantic literature from c/assic literature.” 


This idea is developed at great length. Hugo shows that in the old 
times the tragic element was uppermost; and he describes the gradual 
invasion of the comic, the grotesque, the ugly in all the forms of art. 
The true proportion of the two elements is found in Shakspeare. 
“ Shakspeare is the drama itself ; and the drama which swells under 
the same blast the grotesque and the sublime, the terrible and the 
ridiculous, tragedy and comedy, is the proper form of the third era of 
poetry, of the actual literature.” 

Hugo proceeds then to attack the old Aristotelic rules of unity of 
place, unity of time, and unity of plot ; he claims unbounded liberty 
for the drama, and laughs at all the “custom-house officers” of 
thought and their barriers ; he laughs at all the imitators of the an- 
cients, —“ O imitatores! servum pecus,” as the men who say to the 
poet, “ Follow these models,’ and add immediately, “ These models are 
inimitable.” The only fountains of poetry are “nature and truth.” 
He adds, however (and here we come to the distinction between 
romanticism and the more modern realism and naturalism): “ The 
truth of art can never be, as many have said, an absolute realism. Art 
cannot give the thing itself: the Cid speaks French in the play of 
Corneille, while the true Cid speaks Spanish; the Cid of Corneille 
speaks in verse, — the true Cid never spoke in verse. It must be recog- 
nized that the domain of art and the domain of nature are perfectly 
distinct. Nature and art are two things.” Hugo concedes to art the 
faculty of creation with the elements furnished by nature: art is not 
a mere copyist. The object of art, he says, is almost divine, — to re- 
suscitate in history, to create in poetry. 

Hugo goes so far as to say that the danger of art is “le gommun” 
(the common); and he does not hesitate to say that the verse, the 
poetical form, seems to him one of the best means of preserving the 
drama from this invasion of the “vulgar.” He says also that “ local 
coloring” is not the essential part of the new drama. “It is not at 
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the surface of the drama that the local color ought to be, but in the 
bottom of it, in the heart of it ;” — which means that local coloring in 
dress, in costumes, in furniture, is nothing if the sentiments, the pas- 
sions, are not in harmony with the times. 

Nothing can be more telling than his criticism of the French “ Alex- 
andrine” verse, and the classic and pedantic school of 1820. We can 
sympathize with the horror of Hugo for a school which produced a 
Legouvé, who, writing on the “ merit of woman,” says to a man, — 


“ Tombe au pied de le sexe A qui tu dois ta mére ;” 


who would not tolerate the “ Ventre Saint Gris” of Henri IV. We 
must laugh with Hugo at poor Delille, who prided himself seriously 
on having in his lifetime described in Alexandrine verses twelve cam- 
els, four dogs, three horses (the horse of Job among them), six tigers, 
two cats, a chess-board, a trictrac, a billiard-table, several winters, 
many summers, an immense number of springs, fifty sunsets, and more 
sunrises. Hugo wants the verse to be more fluid, less imprisoned in 
immutable forms: he wishes the French to be correct, but he will not 
have it like a dead language, — it must be alive and accept all that life 
and its changes bring with it. 
All this programme of the preface to “Cromwell” has been ful- 
filled ; and it is very interesting to see in what a short period of time 
the romantic reform has accomplished its object. The French lan- 
guage, which was at the beginning of the century like a mummy tied 
with holy bands, has taken life, and its transformations are so inces- 
sant, so rapid, that it is an idle work to prepare a dictionary; the 
Aristotelic rules have been thrown to the fiends; the drama has full 
possession of the stage, with all the mixture of elements which Hugo 
claimed as its privilege ; the sublime touches the ridiculous so perpet- 
ually that we do not know well where one begins and where the other 
ends ; our novels have become written dramas. Balzac has given us 
the “Human Comedy,” and his actors are so full of life that it seems 
that they are still among us. Romanticism, born on the cold remains 
of the past, has blossomed in every direction, and it has finally pro- 
duced these new literary forms which are called realism and natural- 
ism. Hugo compared the drama to a body inspired by a soul: our 
naturalists think no more of the soul, — the body is enough for them ; 
they feel as much horror for idealism as Hugo felt in 1720 for the aca- 
demical classics. Photography is the last word of the movement which 
began with the romantics; the naturalists are contented with any 
photography; they have no choice, the cadaver is as good as life; 
they have no hopes, no aims, no object ; they rob nature of its gar- 
ments, and are contented with walking in them as a child during the 
carnival. The bustle of human life and the struggle of nations, of 
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families, of men, interest them no more than the forms of some new 
species. They are naturalists and positivists. 

The naturalists can easily triumph over the romantics when they 
point at the historical mistakes of such dramas as “Cromwell.” I 
wonder what Thomas Carlyle would have thought of the Protector 
as he is delineated by Hugo, —of his puritans, his cavaliers, of his 
Thurloe, his Lambert, his Rochester? The dramas of Hugo which 
are purely historical, or pretend to be so, are much inferior to the 
dramas where the principal characters are mere types of human 
nature, such as “ Hernani,” “ Ruy Blas,” “ Marion de Lorme;” there 
may be historical characters in these also, but they are secondary. In 
“Cromwell” Cromwell is everything, and we cannot but feel that 
he is not the real Cromwell. 

The year 1829 may be considered as the zenith of Victor Hugo’s 
career: immediately after “Cromwell,” he wrote the “Orientales,” 
“ Marion de Lorme,” and “ Hernani.” The “Orientales” are the best 
lyrical poems of Hugo; they are to the following poems what the 
flower is to the fruit: it is impossible not to enjoy their youth, — if I 
might say so, their novelty, their independence. There is nothing in 
all the French literature which is even analogous to these short 
poems; they remind you of the Spanish Romancero, of the Bible, 
and of Goethe: but in all their parts they have a tone, a rhythm, a 
Je ne sais quoi, purely personal and original. 

Hugo had had the plans of “Marion de Lorme” and of “ Her- 
nani” in his head since 1828 ; he hesitated which of the two he would 
write first ; he decided for “ Marion,” and began to write it on the 1st 
June, 1829; the 24th June, after having written the whole night, he 
made the last verse. “Cromwell” had not been put on the stage, — 
it was too long; “ Marion” had better proportions : so Hugo decided 
to try the stage, and read his piece before a select audience, — Balzac, 
the painter Delacroix, Alfred de Musset, Alexandre Dumas, Alfred de 
Vigny, Sainte Beuve, Villemain, Mérimée, Frédéric Soulié, and a few 
others. Taylor was director of the Théatre Frangais, — he was in the 
audience ; he asked Hugo to give him his piece; the directors of the 
Odéon, of the Porte St. Martin, made him offers; but the Théatre 
Frangais had the preference. There was, however, an obstacle, — the 
fourth act, inwhich Louis XIII. appears and shows the troubles of his 
mind, his fear of Richelieu, his impatience of the rule of the terrible 
Cardinal. The censors pronounced against this exhibition of the king 
on the stage: they feared that France would recognize Charles X. 
in the king, governed by a priest. 

Hugo went to see M. de Martignac, the Home Minister. He 
had never thought of alluding to the present time; his Royalist 
feelings were known; he was not an enemy of the Bourbons. M. de 
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Martignac reminded him of the effect produced by the “ Marriage of 
Figaro,” and insisted upon the interdiction of the play. Hugo asked 
the king for an audience: it was immediately granted. He was re- 
ceived by Charles X. at St. Cloud: “It seems,” said the king, “that 
you are rather hard on my poor ancestor, Louis XIII. M. de Mar- 
tignac tells me that there is a terrible act in your play.” Hugo had 
brought with him a copy on vellum of the fourth act, — he gave it to 
the king. “Why only the fourth?” said the king; “I would have 
liked to read the whole.” : 

The conversation went on. “Be easy, M. Hugo. I like your tal- 
ent,” said the king; “and if you are uneasy about Martignac—’’ 
he stopped there. The next day the Martignac cabinet fell. The 
successor of Martignac, M. de la Bourdonnaye, maintained, however, 
the interdiction, but wrote to Hugo to announce to him that the 
king gave him a new pension of 4,000 francs. Hugo refused the 
pension. He at once set to work,—and on the 1st October he read 
“Hernani” to the committee of the Théatre Francais. The piece 
was received by acclamation. Mlle. Mars accepted the part of Dofia 
Sol, and Firmin the part of Hernani. 

The repetitions of “Hernani” became an event. Mlle. Mars was 
already fifty years old ; she had made her reputation under the classic 
régime,— she was a “classic.” She did not like the part of Dofia 
Sol. Alexandre Dumas in his memoirs has given curious details 
about her difficulties with Hugo. During the repetition Mlle. Mars 
stopped suddenly: “May I say a word to the author?” The author 
as usual was ina stall in the pit. Mlle. Mars came forward: “M. 
Hugo! where is M. Hugo?” —“ Here I am.”"—“ Thank you. Tell 
me, Sir, have I to say this verse, — 


“* Vous étes mon lion, superbe et généreux’?” 
“Yes, Madame; Hernani says to you, — 


“* Hélas ! j’aime pourtant d’un amour bien profonde 
Ne pleure pas, mourons plutét! Que n’ai j’un monde! 
Je te le donnerais ! Je suis bien malheureux !’ 


“ And you answer him, — 


“* Vous étes mon lion, superbe et généreux !’” 


“Do you like that, M. Hugo?” —“ What ?—‘ vous étes mon lion’? 
That is what I wrote.” —“ Well,” said Mlle. Mars, with a sigh, “ it seems 
so odd to call Firmin ‘my lion.’” Every day there was a difficulty 
about “mon lion ;” once Mlle. Mars proposed to say “ monseigneur.” 

The literary passion of the day was such that Hugo decided that 
there should be no c/ague on the first representation of “Hernani.” 
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The clague was a collection of persons in the pit who were paid by the 
director or had their places for nothing, and who applauded with great 
force the passages marked by a sort of captain called the chef de 
claque. This captain of applauders was a great classic, a great ad- 
mirer of Casimir Delavigne,— he had strong hands, but also strong 
prejudices. He did not admire “ Hernani;” so Hugo determined 
to do without him, and to open the whole parterre to the free 
public. 

The romantic youth of the time chose the Théatre Frangais as a sort 
of battle-field. The young men were allowed to enter in the middle of 
the day, and they had the patience to wait for hours; they had brought 
provisions with them, and were finishing their dinner when the real 
public came. Mlle. Mars was horrified when she saw through the 
curtain the young romantics of the Latin Quarter, with their strange 
costumes, their long, dishevelled hair, their beards: “I have never 
played,” said she, “ before such a public.” The great scene where 
Don Ruy de Gomez shows to Don Carlos the portraits of all his an- 
cestors, had been parodied a few days before in a paper: it was the 
dangerous scene of the play, but the public bore it tolerably well. 
From that moment the play was saved. Immediately after the third 
act the bookseller Baudoin, who was in the theatre, went to Hugo and 
offered him 6,000 francs for the right of publishing the piece. Hugo 
said that they could settle this little affair the next day. The booksel- 
ler would hear of no delay: he had the money with him, and —as the 
conversation occurred in the street—he took Hugo to the tobacco 
shop which is opposite the theatre and made him sign the treaty on 
the spot. They ran back to the theatre. The fourth act was almost 
achieved ; the great act of Mlle. Mars was now coming. She had so 
far been coldly received: she was a little pzguée, and she played with 
unusual force in the great fifth act. Her success was overwhelming. 
Who could not feel the intense beauty of this fifth act ?— the quiet of 
the night, the moonlight, the happiness of the two lovers, the sudden 
sound of the horn of Gomez, the terror of Hernani, the struggle be- 
tween honor and love, between jealousy and chivalry,— all this end of 
“ Hernani” is operatic in the best sense of the word. The poet plays 
upon the eternal, the most noble and sublime sentiments of mankind ; 
and at times the situation becomes so grandiose that the verse rejects 
all the romantic impurities and becomes as pure as the Lamartinian 
or the Racinian verse. 


“ La lune tout & ’heure & l’horizon montait, 
Tandis que tu parlais, sa lumiére qui tremble 
Et ta voix tous les deux m’allaient au coeur ensemble ; 
Je me sentais joyeux et calme, 6 mon amant, 
Et j’aurais bien voulu mourir en ce moment !” 
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Some of what I call the “impurities” of the romantic style explain 
the terrible battles which took place at the French theatre at the 
successive representations of “Hernani.” It is undeniable that Hugo 
sometimes verges on the ridiculous. His nature is wanting in Roman 
ponderation ; he is extravagant : and if he is, as I have shown, half 
Celtic and half Germanic, we can see why he has not that kind of esprit 
which would help him to avoid great faults of taste. Even now, after so 
many years, used as we are to all the excesses of grammar, of sentiment, 
of unreason in literature, d/asés as we are, and utterly free of all the 
prejudices of the school of classics of 1830, we cannot hear some verses 
of “Hernani” without a smile, nor enjoy its extraordinary beauties 
without some momentary vexation. “ Hernani” remains, however, 
as the greatest and most successful dramatic effort of our age. It 
has resplendent beauties ; and the defects of the poet are reduced 
in it to a minimum. When I speak of his defects I do not only 
allude to his heavy and sometimes low wit, to the studied inaccura- 
cies, to the false local coloring, —I mean chiefly the tendency which 
is shown in every drama of Hugo to ally, and, so to speak, to fuse, 
the beautiful and the ugly. The hero or the heroine must also be 
some dad character; the drama must be.a rehabilitation. Sometimes 
the courtesan is rehabilitated; sometimes the buffoon ; sometimes 
the valet. In “ Hernani” it is simply the bandit; but the bandit is 
really a rebel ; he is a prince in disguise, “ Je suis Jean d’Aragon.” 
“ Hernani” does not shock us like “Ruy Blas,” like “Marion de 
Lorme,” like “ Triboulet.” 

The dramas of Victor Hugo are oferatic in the highest degree: I 
find no better word to express a succession of scenes where the efforts 
are simple, powerful, affecting. You will not find in this operatic 
drama any light, shadowy delineation of character. The words are 
fine, often very fine. But the words have not the supreme importance: 
each character works himself out in action as well as in expression ; 
even in the ¢edium of the poor young Queen of Spain in “ Ruy Blas” 
there is something physical rather than moral. We cannot wonder if 
“ Rigoletto” sprang very naturally out of the “ Roi s’amuse.” You 
could not find any better libretto than “ Lucréce Borgia.” Victor 
Hugo has never attempted a drama placed in the conditions of 
modern life. He needs the fine, the gorgeous costumes of the past. 
His heroes cannot live in our vulgar black dresses. The realistic 
comedy, such as it is conceived by Dumas the son, has nothing to do 
with his drama. His Celtic nature drags him constantly out of nat- 
uralism. He is a poet. He delineates human types rather than 
human beings. His Don Carlos is not Charles V.: he is a type, the 
leader of men, who sacrifices love to ambition, the born ruler and 
emperor, — 
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“ Le pays et l’empereur sont tout... . 
L’empereur ; l’empereur! étre empereur !” 


The famous monologue of Don Carlos before the tomb of Charle- 
magne is a long song of unbridled ambition. The characters of all 
these dramas remain in our minds as types ; their reality is the reality 
of the moralist, not of the physiologist. His lovers, his mothers, his 
tyrants, his courtiers, his brigands, live in the domain of phantasy. 
They have blood in their veins, but it is the blood of the gods of the 
Olympus ; they are men and women, but they are to ordinary men 
and women what the genus is to the species, —the genus contains all 
the species. These men or women are, so to speak, personified pas- 
sions, unconscious, unreasoning, born by the fatal laws of nature, and 
verging almost on insanity. There is a touch of Celtic folly in all the 
heroes, in all the heroines. Hernani seems at times almost a lunatic. 
Is Blanche a free agent in “ Le Roi s’amuse” when she offers herself 
in sacrifice to save the king, who has betrayed her? All these types 
are either above or below human nature. This exaggeration is per- 
haps a necessity of the drama, — you must strike hard if you wish to 
make an impression. Hugo has the power to'create a sort of atmos- 
phere of terror, of heroism, of moral electricity (if the word could be 
used), in which our tired and worn-out senses can receive new im- 
pressions. He acts on the nerves as much as on the intellect ; and it 
is in that sense that his drama can be called operatic. 

“Notre Dame de Paris” may also be called, by extension, operatic. 
It appeared immediately after “ Hernani.” It is in reality a drama, 
—a succession of “tableaux.” There is no profound analysis of 
character, — nothing which can be compared to the fine delineations 
of a Balzac, a Mérimée, or a Stendhal. Itis all onthe surface. Quasi- 
modo, Claude Frollo, Esmeralda, Phoebus, are living types. Hugo 
had promised this novel to a bookseller, and he worked at it night and 
day, when he was interrupted by the Revolution of 1830. The quarter 
— then deserted — where he lived at that time in the Champs Elysées 
became a camp. Hugo wrote an ode, which was his adieu to the old 
family of kings. The “ Vendéen” spoke once more, — 


“ Qh! laissez moi pleurer sur cette rose morte 
Qui remporta I’exil et que l’exil emporte . . .” 


He was no more a Jacobite. But he knew what gratitude meant ; and 
afterward, when the Duchesse de Berry had’ begun a rebellion in “the 
Vendée,” and had been arrested in the place where she was con- 
cealed, on the denunciation of a traitor, he wrote the burning verses, 
“O Homme qui a livré une Femme.” His political ideas were still 
embryonic; his admiration floated between Napoleon and liberty. 
In the speech which he had made in court, when he brought an action 
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against the Théatre Francais on account of the interruption of the 
representations of “Le Roi s’amuse,” he finished thus: “ There has 
been in this century but one great man, Napoleon: and one great 
thing, liberty. We have no more the great man: let us try to have 
the great thing.” 

The plastic mind of Hugo had received all the influences which had 
brought on the revolution of 1830. He had himself become the favor- 
ite of the “Quartier Latin.” He represented progress in literature, 
“Notre Dame de Paris” was finished after the revolution. Hugo 
turned deaf to the noise of the streets. He bought a large bottle of 
ink, and never stopped writing till the bottle was empty. The novel 
appeared on the 13th of February,—the day on which the Arch- 
bishopric of Paris was sacked by the mob. Hugo saw the books of 
the Archbishop thrown in the Seine, and he might have met on the 
quay M. Thiers, who witnessed this scene, smiling, and with a little 
stick in his hand. Notwithstanding the agitation of Paris, “ Notre 
Dame” had an immense success, and eight editions appeared suc- 
cessively. 

“Notre Dame de Paris ” was useful in an artistic sense. It seemed 
as if Hugo had opened the eyes of France, and taught Paris and the 
provinces to respect the monuments of Gothic architecture. Under 
the influence of the classic school, Gothic art had fallen into contempt. 
The Roman arcades, the Greek columns, seemed to be the only toler- 
able forms of art. Hugo explained, manifested, the mystic beauty of 
the ogive, of the bold cathedrals : the admiration of the Gothic became 
one of the articles of the Romantic creed. 

As a novel, I must confess that I find “Notre Dame” vastly in- 
ferior to the historical novels of Walter Scott. The story is mea- 
gre. The characters are too simple, too elementary. The drama is 
perpetually interrupted by long lectures, — such as “ceci tuera cela” 
(“printing will kill architecture”),— which are full of ponderous 
dogmatism, of artificial antithesis. I consider that Hugo is always 
inferior to himself when he writes in prose. “Notre Dame” is in 
prose. “Les Misérables” long afterward was also written in prose. 
It has the same defects as “Notre Dame.” But, on the whole, “ Les 
Misérables ” is read with less fatigue. The characters are more inter- 
esting, more real, more human. We find in both the rehabilitation, 
the glorification even, of a victim of society. Quasimodo and Jean 
Valjean are brothers. They both represent the struggle of the poor, 
the weak, the ugly, the pariah, against the overwhelming forces of 
the world. Is Quasimodo true to nature? Is Jean Valjean possible? 
That is another question. And our modern realists may look without 
any interest on these children of the poet, who are mere types, mere 
exponents of a social theory. As a novelist, Hugo must, I believe, 
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be placed far behind Balzac. He never sees man except behind the 
prison bars of his imagination ; his lovers are between heaven and 
earth ; ridicule takes with him the form of the wildest caricature, — 
all, in short, is magnified, contorted, and unreal. 

We return with pleasure to the poet and the dramatist. “Les 
Feuilles d’Automne” made its apparition immediately after “ Notre 
Damede Paris.” It marks anew poetical manner, which can be traced 
during the decade which separates 1830 and 1840 in “ Les Chants du 
Crépuscule,” “ Les Voix Intérieures,” and “ Les Rayons et les Ombres.”’ 
This decade was probably the happiest part of the life of Victor 
Hugo. Fortune had smiled upon him. He felt like a general after 
the battle. He says in the preface to “ Feuilles d’Automne:” “ Mine 
is not the poetry of tumult and noise: my verses are peaceful, such 
as everybody can make them or dream them, — home verses, verses 
of private life, verses of inner life.” “Les Feuilles d’Automne” begins 
with the famous poem, — 


“ Le siécle avait deux ans! Rome remplagait Sparte.” 


where Hugo gives the history of his early years. Well could he say 
then, — 


“ Et je sais d’ou je viens si j’ignore ou je vais.” 


He did not know whither he was going: he was like a ship waiting 
for a fair wind, and meanwhile motionless on the ocean, — 


“ Aprés avoir chanté j’écoute et je contemple 
A l’Empereur tombé dressant dans l’ombre un temple, 
Aimons la liberté pour ses fruits, pour ses fleurs, 
Le tréne pour son droit, le roi pour ses malheurs ; 
Fidéle enfin au sang qu’on versa dans ma veine 
Mon vieux pére soldat, ma mére vendéenne.” 


The Germanic element was getting stronger in him, however ; his 
religion was beginning to assume the vague Pantheistic form ; he had 
written ’Avayen on the first page of “ Notre Dame de Paris :” fatality 
appeared to him as the unknown goddess which governs the world. 
The Celtic nature abhors fatality, — detests, ignores, denies facts ; the 
Germanic nature sees in everything the development of an irresistible 
and divine force. Is there not a true Pantheistic spirit in this (the 
poet is on a cliff; he looks on the wide sea, and he hears two great 
voices mixing their concerts) :— 


‘‘ Fréres, de ces deux voix étranges, inouies, 
Sans cesse renaissant, sans cesse évanouies, 
Qu’écoute l’éternel durant |’éternité : 

L’une disait ‘ Nature,’ et l’autre ‘ Humanité.’ ” 
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The Pantheistic spirit has become quite uppermost in Hugo’s third 
manner, which is marked by “Les Contemplations” and “La Lé- 
gende des Siécles.” We see its first appearance in the decade of 1830- 
40; we see the poet set his seal on “cette double mer du temps et de 
l’espace,” — he is becoming philosophical. The masterpiece of “ Les 
Feuilles d’Automne” is “ Prier pour Tous.” It may almost be called 
the masterpiece of Hugo’s poetical work. The sentiment is exquisite : 
it has a truly catholic tenderness, a Christian purity. I can never 
read it without being affected, and without imagining myself under 
the dark vaults of some old cathedral, hearing the monotonous and 
grave sound of “ Ora pro nobis.” 

How fine, how grave, is the beginning ! — 


“ Ma fille, va prier! Vois, la nuit est venue, 
Une planéte d’or 1a-bas perce la nue ; — 
La brume des coteaux fait trembler le contour; 
A peine un char lointain glisse dans l’ombre. Ecoute! 
Tout rentre et se repose ; et l’arbre de la route 
Secoue au vent du scir la poussiére du jour! 
Le crépuscule, suivant la nuit qui les voile 
Fait jaillir chaque étoile en ardente étincelle ; 
L’occident amincit sa frange de carmin ; 
La nuit de l’eau dans l’ombre argente la surface ; 
Sillons, sentiers, buissons, tout se méle et s’efface ; 
Le passant inquiet doute de son chemin ; 
Le jour est pour le mal, la fatigue, et la haine. 
Prions !” 


And the long prayer begins, — the litany of sorrows, the chorus of all 
the sufferers, who turn their eyes to heaven and ask for some rest. 
The prayer is at times grave, monotonous, and expressed in long 
hexameters ; at times it becomes pressed, ardent, uneasy, and finds 
more impatient rhythms. What movement, for instance, there is in 
this : — 
‘* Prie encore pour tous ceux qui passent 

Sur cette terre des vivants ! 

Pour ceux dont les sentiers s’effacent 

A tous les flots, & tous les vents! 

Pour l’insensé qui met sa joie 

Dans |’éclat d’un manteau de soie, 

Dans la vitesse d’un cheval ! 

Dans quiconque souffre et travaille, 

Qu’il s’en revienne ou qu’il s’en aille, 

Qu’il fasse le bien ou le mal.” 


Such strophes have wings, as it were; and there is nothing more ad- 
mirable in Victor Hugo’s verses than their dynamic force, if I may so 
express it. He has a thoroughly Pindaric sentiment of the rhythm, 
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There is a music in some of his verses which sometimes makes us 
forget their sense, and gives us a sort of mechanical pleasure. 

“ Les Feuilles d’Automne” marks the transition between the first 
and second manner; the nebulosity of the second manner becomes 
more marked in “ Les Chants du Crépuscule.” They are crepuscular, 
with a star shining here and there. One of the brightest stars is the 
short poem on the fallen woman, — 


“Oh! n’insultez jamais une femme qui tombe.” 
How poetical is the comparison of the sinner and the drop of rain, — 


“ Comme au bout d’une'branche on voit étinceler 
Une goutte de pluie ov le ciel vient briller, 
Qu’on secoue avec l’arbre et qui tremble et qui lutte, 
Perle avant de tomber et fange aprés sa chute! ” 


Such verses, once read, are always remembered. The same cannot 
be said of many others, which are simply like the monotonous song 
that puts a child to sleep, like the moaning wind on the sea-shore. 

In “ Les Voix Intérieures” the Pantheist has not quite taken the 
place of the Christian.. In the first poem Hugo sings the praise of 
the age ; but he ends with this warning : — 


‘“‘ Mais parmi ces progrés dont notre 4ge se vante, 
Dans tout ce grand éclat d’un siécle éblouissant, 
Une chose, 6 Jésus, un secret m’épouvante: 
C’est I’écho de la voix qui va s’affaiblissant.” 


The “ Vendéen ” is not quite dead in the poet ; and he sings at the news 
of the death of Charles X. in exile, in the beautiful poem “Sunt 
Lacrymz Rerum,” which contains the fine apostrophe to the silent 
guns of the Invalides. The guns are silent, but the poet will 
speak : — 


“Vous vous taisez, mais moi, moi dont parfois le chant 
Ne refuse & l’aurore et jamais au couchant.. . . 
Je ne me tairai pas.” 


The Pantheistic note is becoming louder and louder ; the man loses 
himself more and more in Nature ; the Muse is more descriptive, and 
less lyrical; the poet seems more impressed with the sense of the 
fatality of all things. 


“ Ou vas-tu ?— vers la nuit noire, 
Ou vas-tu ? — vers le grand jour, 
Toi ? — je cherche s’il faut croire, 
Et toi ?—je vais & la gloire, 

Et toi ? — je vais 4 l’amour, 
Vous allez tous 4 la tombe ... .” 
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The morbid feeling of pity for mankind, — for its vain struggles, its 
miseries, — which became afterwards a sort of Socialistic sentimental- 
ity, is also coming to be more marked, as well as the preference of 
the poet for the children, who are to him the flower, the spring, of 
humanity. 

“Les Rayons et les Ombres” are in the same poetical vein. They 
appeared in 1840. One of the most striking poems of this series is 
“ Tristesse d’Olympio.” It is in the same sentiment as the famous 
piece of Musset, — 


“« J’espérais bien pleurer, mais je croyais souffrir.” 


Olympio, like Musset, returns to the scene of his first youth and love, 
How beautiful are the verses of Musset, — 


“ Fiére est cette forét dans sa beauté tranquille, 
Et fier aussi mon coeur.” 


How fine also the strophes of Hugo !— 


* Dieu nous préte un moment les prés et les fontaines, 
Les grands bois frisonnants, les rocs profonds et sourds, . . . 
Ceux que vous oubliez ne vous oublieront pas.” 


There are in “ Les Rayons et les Ombres” four verses addressed to 
Louis Philippe. They have their history. Barbés and Blanqui had made 
an insurrection in 1839. Barbés had tried to incite some soldiers to 
revolt, and had shot their officer. He had been condemned to capital 
punishment. His sister knew Hugo, and begged him to ask for his 
pardon. The Court was in mourning for one of the daughters of 
Louis Philippe, Princess Mary of Wurtemberg ; the Comte de Paris 
was just born. Hugo wrote these four lines : — 


“ Par votre ange envolée, ainsi qu’une colombe! 
Par ce royal enfant, doux et fréle roseau ! 
GrAce encore une fois! grace au nom de la tombe! 
Grace au nom du berceau !” 


He took these verses to the Tuileries, and left them for the king at 
twelve o'clock at night. The king read them the next morning, and 
Barbés was saved. 

During this decade of 1830-40 Victor Hugo not only wrote lyr- 
ical poems ; he worked incessantly for the stage. This period is the 
time when he gave “Le Roi s’amuse,” “ Lucréce Borgia,” “ Marie 
Tudor,” “Angelo, Tyran de Padoue,” “Ruy Blas.” With this last 
drama ends the dramatic cycle of our poet; and it may be remarked 
here that while the lyrical faculty seems inexhaustible in him, the 
dramatic effort was only of short duration. The drama requires a 
certain sort of vitality and movement which can perhaps be found 
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only in the maturity of life. We know the cruel epigram against poor 


old Corneille :— 
“ Aprés Agésilas ! 
Hélas! 
Mais aprés Attila ! 
Hola!” 


Racine’s last tragedies, “ Athalie” and “ Esther,” are almost lyrical 
poems ; and after these two religious dramas he never wrote anything. 
Moliére alone seems to have retained his great faculties to the end; 
he even went on constantly progressing till death struck him on the 
stage. But Moliére died comparatively young. 

The triumphs of the stage are so complete, so inebriating, compared 
to the quiet victories of the lyrical poet, that we may well wonder 
why Hugo stopped so early in his dramatic career. Perhaps we can 
find the reason in the annoyances which the dramatist invariably finds 
in the somewhat vulgar society of directors, actors, and actresses. 
The representation of each of his dramas was for Hugo a sort of hand- 
to-hand fight. His conceptions were hardly well understood. A large 
part of the public was absolutely hostile to the romantic drama, and 
seized with the greatest alacrity all the words, the incidents, which 
could be ridiculed, with that keen sense of the ludicrous which is so 
truly Parisian. Hugo had quarrels with Harel, the director of the 
Porte St. Martin; in “Angelo” he was obliged to soothe the quarrels 
of the two actresses, Mlle. Mars and Madame Dorval, who were 
at drawn daggers. During the repetitions of “Angelo,’’ Mlle. Mars 
told him that he ought to change the death of Catarina. “Poison 
—always poison,” said she; “you always kill your heroines with 
poison. I do not like contortions ; give me something else.” Hugo 
answered seriously that Corneille had used poison in “ Rodogune,” 
— that Shakspeare had used it in “Romeo and Juliet.” 

It is perhaps to be regretted that Hugo abandoned the drama 
so early. His dramatic work is full of imperfections, but it has also 
great merits. He has created strange types, which will survive 
him ; he has created a sort of fantastic world which has not much to 
do with the real world, but in which there is an intensity of life and of 
passion which is truly marvellous. His local color is false, his histor- 
ical portraits are caricatures ; but his actors are real men and women, 
and with something superhuman in them, —a constant tension, if I 
may use the word, towards the heroic, the impossible, the sublime. 
This effort, this radiation of the soul, this noble rising of the meanest, 
of the most despised creatures, is the chief characteristic of Hugo's 
dramatic as well as of his romantic work. 


AucGust LAUGEL. 
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MR. ATKINSON ON “THE SOLID SOUTH.” 
II. 


BU has the South brought to the public service of the country her 

full quota of talent? It has not been long since Mr. Atkinson’s 
friends, the Abolitionists, fairly raved and hissed when they spoke of 
the undue proportion of leaders furnished by the South. When one 
examines the list of presidents from Washington to Lincoln, he finds 
that for two thirds of the golden period of American history the presi- 
dential chair was filled bya Southerner. When we turn to the records 
of Congress, every schoolboy knows that the three names which, since 
the Revolutionary fathers passed away, have stood highest were Clay, 
Calhoun, and Webster, —two of them Southerners. When we turn 
to the Supreme Court, none can dispute the palm with Marshall and 
Taney, both Southerners. If we ask who have led the armies, history 
begins with Washington to name “Old Hickory” in the war of 1812, 
and Scott and Taylor in Mexico. I do not forget that Mr. Atkinson 
is disposed to limit the comparison to the last fifty years. The trio of 
great statesmen whose names are forever linked together performed 
their chief services since that date (1830). But one can be named who 
doubtless meets even Mr. Atkinson’s test of a “national statesman.” 
He is probably ignorant of the fact that Abraham Lincoln was 
born in Kentucky,—both his father, Thomas Lincoln, and his mother 
Nancy Hanks, being natives of Virginia, commonly and justly termed 
“The Mother of States and of Statesmen.” The national navy, from 
obvious reasons, owes most of its renown to the brave men of the 
North ; and yet everybody is supposed to know that the American 
sailor whose name is destined to be best known, —the name which 
shall be murmured by every blue wave of the circling seas, —is that 
of the man who set the world upon a new path of investigation as to 
their physical geography. One may call him “ Lieutenant” or “ Com- 
modore” as his fancy may choose ; but the great world will simply 
say Maury, — for that is enough. 

But while the palm of superiority in the wide realm of literature is 
thus freely accorded to New England and the Middle States ; while we 
feel both glad and proud of their poets, their historians, and their scholars, 
— yet there is one glorious art in which our countrymen generally ac- 
knowledge the South to be unrivalled. It is the gift of eloquent 
speech, which goes hand in hand with that administrative talent which 
the Southern people have shown from the first. Daniel Webster is 
not forgotten when it is claimed that the orators of the South have 
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hitherto excelled. Of the great men of 1776 none spoke like Patrick 
Henry. Clay carried the people by storm. In the pulpit none have 
swayed their audiences like Waddell, “the blind preacher,” and 
Samuel Davies. 

The evidence is plain that Mr. Atkinson is not as well versed in 
the history of Applied Science as he is in cotton statistics. He 
might find out, if he chose to take the trouble, that the medical dis- 
covery which ranks next after Jenner's great boon to suffering humanity 
was made by a Southerner. Next after vaccination comes anesthesia. 
A great controversy has been waged as to which one of those rival 
claimants at the North first produced it ; and a monument at Hart- 
ford ascribes it tec Wells. But Dr. Sims of New York has demon- 
strated beyond reasonable doubt, that, two years at least before any 
other had applied nitrous oxide or ether to relieve painful operations, 
Dr. Long, of Athens, Ga., had first reasoned out the theory, and then 
proved its correctness. Not long ago physicians from all parts of the 
land gathered in Lexington, Ky., to do honor to the memory of the great 
benefactor to mankind who first dared to perform ovariotomy. A few 
days ago I saw the house in which this great achievement of surgery oc- 
curred, and on the marble shaft which commemorates it I read the name 
of McDowELL,a Southerner. The nexttime Mr. Atkinson has occasion 
to be in New York, it might be well for him to relieve his mind of 
prejudices by a survey of the “ New York Woman’s Hospital ;” and 
when he asks whose heart conceived and whose head planned that 
splendid temple of humanity and art, he will be told that it was Dr. J. 
Marion Sims, born in “The Waxhaw” county in South Carolina, 
where “Old Hickory ” Jackson first saw the light, — the most famous 
surgeon in the world perhaps at this time, a discoverer in gynzecology 
whose name is forever linked with that great department of the heal- 
ing art. If he will take the trouble to look up these data, he will be 
far better qualified to write on the topics discussed in his paper. 

A word is demanded in reply to Mr. Atkinson’s allegation, that “the 
so-called first families of Virginia resisted the establishment of com- 
mon schools” (p. 200). This he uses as a support to his more gen- 
eral proposition, that the slaveholding body deliberately strove to limit 
education to the members of their own class. My friend Professor 
Shearer, of Clarksville, Tenn., having enjoyed in his youth the liberal 
provision made by Virginia for the education of deserving young men, 
kindly furnishes these data : — 

“1. The early theory of Jefferson! and others was this: Make the university as 


good as possible, and the spirit of education will permeate the masses, in the end 
securing for them the highest possible attainments. 


1 Mr. A. is debarred from pleading that Jefferson’s opinions were warped by devotion to 
slavery, inasmuch as he has him down on the record as opposed to it. 
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“2. The State provided liberally for the university from the start, in 1824 or 1825. 

“3. The State provided boarding and tuition for a large number of worthy young 
men from the beginning, and required them to teach at least two years in the State, 
as a recognition of the favor. 

‘4. The State has of late years doubled the appropriations to the university and 
abolished tuition’ fees, so far as her young men are concerned. 

“5. Virginia had from early times a provision for popular education. A com- 
missioner of schools in every county (without salary) made out a list every year of 
the children of limited means (who were not paupers). These were invited and 
encouraged to enter the nearest private or neighborhood school, and the tuition 
was paid by the State. ; 

«6. Virginians thus maintained the theory that the highest results were to be 
attained by private enterprise, and that the function of the State was simply to 
foster and not to manage. 

“7. Conservative Virginians since the war have proposed that the public schools 
should be discontinued temporarily only, and that to avoid the dishonor of repudi- 
ation, into which the old State has been urged by a certain party.” 


How far this is from suppressing information among the masses 
every one can see ata glance. The results of the Jeffersonian theory 
of education were, that, in about thirty-five years preceding 1860, 
Virginia came to have among her white population the largest pro- 
portion of college-graduates of any State in the Union, — the largest 
in fact of any country in Christendom, not even Scotland being ex- 
cepted. Everybody knows, of course, that numbers of her best men 
— those who rose to the highest positions in Church and State— 
came from the class who had received encouragement and pecuniary 
aid from their noble foster-mother. 

In South Carolina a similar system was pursued. Aid was given 
by the State to all pupils in private schools unable to pay their tuition 
bills ; and in the State college scholarships were given to young men 
of merit. Such young men were never allowed to miss the opportunity 
of the best education for want of the money. A few months since, as 
we rode together, Mr. Justice Haskell, of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, and I were talking of our school days and of the fortunes of 
our companions, when he made this remark to me: — 


“ One thing which I remember with most pleasure and pride about the old col- 
lege is that I have never seen another place so completely free from the control of 
money or other artificial distinctions. You remember that the student who paid his 
boarding-bills and tuition by ringing the bell was always selected for his known 
worth. I never knew one who did not exercise a great influence in college. And 
do you not recall the fact that it was usual for those who held the free scholarships 
to become great favorites among the young men of rich parentage? They carried 
off a large proportion of the honors, and were elected by their fellows to a large 
number of the positions of honor in their gift.” 


The remark was perfectly true. As one known to be of limited 
means myself, I have a grateful recollection of the fact that the South 
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Carolina College was the purest instance of an ideal democracy that 
I ever knew. Two qualifications a youth must possess to be received 
as a citizen: he must be brave, and he must speak the truth. The 
last was absolutely imperative ; and the lad who had been detected in 
falsehood in his college record was tabooed, ostracized, and compelled 
to leave. Beyond these limitations, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the poorer young men were the general favorites, held the 
highest places in the gift of the students, and were cheered and 
congratulated on all sides when they bore off the prizes, as they 
generally did. I can name dozens of the first citizens in South Car- 
olina,— men in the front rank in all departments of life, — who 
came from this class of educated men. They supplied that “fresh 
blood” of which Mr. Atkinson imagines the South to have been sadly 
destitute. 

The fact is that Mr. Atkinson’s theory of Southern slavery neces- 
sarily leads him to belittle the whole nation ; and it is not altogether by 
chance that he pays his respects so promiscuously to all sorts of vile 
creatures in the North, including the Supreme Court, because of the 
Dred Scott decision. When our critic once dons the war-paint, he is 
very far indeed from being “a respecter of persons.” He deals out 
his shoulder-hits as liberally as Pat distributes the caresses of his 
shillalah after being a little exhilarated by frequent views into the 
depths of his canteen. Of course, any one can see that his wide- 
reaching execrations necessarily extend to the conduct of such men 
as Mr. Webster, for example. In his speech at Niblo’s Saloon, in 
New York, March 15, 1837, Mr. Webster said : — 


‘* Slavery already exists among us. The Constitution found it in the Union: 
it gave it solemn guaranties. To the full extent of these guaranties we are all 
bound in honor, in justice, and by the Constitution. All the stipulations contained 
in the Constitution in favor of the slaveholding States which are already in the 
Union ought to be fulfilled, —and so far as depends on me shall be fulfilled, —in 
the fulness of their spirit and to the exactness of their letter. Slavery as it exists 
in the States is beyond the reach of Congress. It is the concern of the States 
themselves. They have never submitted to Congress, and Congress has no right- 
ful power over it.” ? 


In his speech at Buffalo, in 1851, he said : — 


“« At that time [the formation of the Federal government] slavery existed in the 
Southern States, entailed upon them in the time of the supremacy of British laws 
over us. There it was. It was obnoxious to the Middle and Eastern States, and 
honestly and seriously disliked, as the records of the country will show, by the 
Southern States themselves. Now, how was it to be dealt with? Were the North- 
ern and Middle States to exclude from the government those States of the South 
which had produced a Washington, a Laurens, and other distinguished patriots 


1 Works, Boston edition, 1869, i. 356. 














who had so truly served and so greatly honored the whole country? Were they to 
be excluded from the new government because they tolerated the institution of 
Your fathers and my fathers did not think so. ... Their views of 
humanity led to no such result ; and, of course, when the Constitution was framed 
and established, and adopted by you here in New York, and by New England, it 
contained an express provision of security to the persons who lived in the Southern 
States in regard to fugitives who owed them service, — that is to say, it was stipu- 
lated that the fugitive from service or labor should be restored to his master or 
owner if he escaped into a free State. . . . Now these are the words of the Consti- 
tution, fellow-citizens, which I have taken the pains to transcribe therefrom, so that 
he who runs may read: ‘ NO PERSON HELD TO SERVICE OR LABOR IN ONE STATE, 
UNDER THE LAWS THEREOF, ESCAPING INTO ANOTHER, SHALL, IN CONSEQUENCE 
OF ANY LAW OR REGULATION THEREIN, BE DISCHARGED FROM SUCH SERVICE OR 
LABOR, BUT SHALL BE DELIVERED UP ON CLAIM OF THE PARTY TO WHOM SUCH 
SERVICE OR LABOR MAY BE DUE.’ 

“Is there any mistake about that? Is there any forty-shilling attorney here to 
make a question of it? No. I will not disgrace my profession by supposing such 


In his great speech of the 7th of March, 1850, — generally consid- 
ered the masterpiece of his life, —the same sentiments are found.? 
He freely admits, —as, indeed, he was bound in all candor to do, — 
in discussing the moral grounds of slavery, that it was allowed under 
the Jewish Theocracy,’ and that it was not prohibited, at least directly, 
in the New Testament. He speaks of the South in a tone markedly 
in contrast with that of Mr. Atkinson : §— 





“The South, upon the other side, having been accustomed to this relation be- 
tween the two races all their lives from their birth, having been taught in general to 
treat the subjects of this bondage with care and kindness, and I believe, in general, 
feeling great kindness for them, have not taken the view of the subject which I 
have mentioned. There are thousands of religious men, with consciences as tender 
as any of their brethren at the North, who do not see the unlawfulness ; and there 
are more thousands perhaps who, whatsoever they may think of it in its origin, and 
as a matter depending upon natural right, yet take things as they are, and, finding 
slavery to be an established relation of the society in which they live, can see no 
way in which, let their opinions on the abstract question be what they may, it is in 
the power of the present generation to relieve themselves from this relation. And 
candor obliges me to say that I believe they are just as conscientious, m&ny of them, 
and the religious people all of them, as they are at the North who hold different 


Whether Mr. Webster or Mr. Atkinson is to be regarded as nearer 
to the truth is a question, perhaps, which unprejudiced men will be 
inclined to settle according to their estimates of the respective abilities 
and opportunities of the two men. Possibly Mr. Atkinson would not 
greatly object, should a few lumps of the mud so freely dispensed by 
him happen to alight on the skirts of the great senator ; for it is well 





1 Works, Boston edition, ii. 549, 550. 2 Ibid. v. 324 ef seg. 8 Ibid. v. 329. 
# Ibid. v. 330. 5 Ibid. 
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known that the extremists had little reverence for him; and he, in 
turn, opposed and exposed what he conceived to be their incon- 
sistencies and follies. He said :— 


“In all such disputes there will sometimes be found men with whom everything 
is absolute, — absolutely wrong or absolutely right. They see the right clearly ; 
they think others ought so to see it; and they are disposed to establish a broad 
line of distinction between what is right and what is wrong. They are not seldom 
willing to establish that line upon their own convictions of truth and justice, and 
are ready to mark and guard it by placing along it a series of dogmas, as lines of 
boundary on the earth’s surface are marked by posts and stones. There are men 
who, with clear perceptions as they think of their own duty, do not see how too 
eager a pursuit of one duty may involve them in the violation of others, or how too 
warm an embracement of one truth may lead to the disregard of other truths equally 
important. As I heard it stated strongly not many days ago, ‘ These persons are 
disposed to mount upon some particular duty as upon a war-horse, and to drive 
furiously on and upon and over all other duties that may stand in the way.’”? 


It may have been, for aught that I know to the contrary, the incon- 
venience of such sharp thrusts which induced Mr. Atkinson's party, 
when they got control in Boston, to refuse to allow Mr. Webster to 
speak in Faneuil Hall; though they claim — quite sincerely, no doubt 
— to be the special champions of “ personal liberty” and free speech, 
deeming it very naughty in others to follow their example! 

As to the alleged “barbarism of the ante-war period,” — reaching 
not only to the extent, as would seem, of the “rudest tools,” an absence 
of “organized industry,” a great scarcity of villages, and even an ap- 
palling destitution of “country stores ” (which last will remind readers 
in this region of the old proverb, “Go away from home, if you wish 
for news ”), — I am free to confess the superior inventive genius of our 
Yankee cousins. It is hardly fair, however, to load us with contempt 
on that account, inasmuch as the rest of the civilized world confess 
the same. It would be hard to show that we are inferior to the Ger- 
mans or French in this respect; and yet Mr. Atkinson does not 
remember to give them a moral lecture on the subject. Indeed, so 
far as agricultural machinery is concerned, the rugged and rolling 
surface of our uplands, and much more the peculiarities of our chief 
staple, the cotton plant, do not allow as free use of labor-saving 
machinery as the more level lands of the Northwest and its small 
grains. Vast improvements have been introduced at the North since 
1860 ; and when it is remembered that the war left the South utterly 
stripped of capital, it is unfair to taunt us as Mr. Atkinson does, — as 
usual, in the service of his theory. After all, the South gave to the 
North the chief inventor of agricultural machinery. Mr. Cyrus 
McCormick, of Chicago, is a Virginian. 

But when it comes to saying that it was a part of our policy to 


1 Works, Boston edition, v. 331, 332. 
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refuse the exercise of the mechanic arts to slaves, the statement is 
absurdly false. The acquisition of a mechanical trade, so far from 
depreciating a slave's value, raised his price at the rate of fifty to one 
hundred per cent; and, as a consequence, every man who owned a 
boy of special intelligence was almost sure to apprentice him to a 
trade. In the village in South Carolina where the writer spent his 
boyhood, nearly all the mechanics were slaves. They were black- 
smiths, house-carpenters, cabinet-makers, mill-wrights, brick-layers, 
shoe-makers, and tailors. Many of them “hired their own time,” 
paying to their masters a stipulated percentage of their earnings, 
part of which assured them a home in old agé and times of sickness. 
On their own share many of them lived comfortably, and gratified to 
the full a darkey’s taste for dress. This was the custom throughout 
the entire South. Mr. Atkinson owes it to truth that he inform him- 
self better before undertaking the réle of a teacher. 

And this brings me to the last point in his ferocious attack upon 
the South which I care to notice. It is of such a nature that it is not 
easy to control the indignant protest which rises to one’s lips. He 
deliberately asserts over and over again, as a matter of unquestioned 
and unquestionable fact, — a fact known to him and to all who choose 
to know, — that it was the habit of the Southern slave-owner “to 
breed human live-stock,’—to practise the social evil on his own 
premises, with a view to the enhanced price which might be obtained 
for “the quadroon daughter of the planter,” — for the vilest purpose. 
His words do not seem to admit of the milder construction, that ex- 
ceptional cases of such perversion existed ; that monsters in human 
shape might occasionally have been found in the South to deal in a 
daughter’s shame. That is true of a few parents, — monstrosities of 
iniquity, fiends in human shape, — in all countries. Mr. Atkinson 
may have heard of something, some one case perhaps (it may pos- 
sibly be two), which deserved such a name as he gives to many, —to 
a social system in which it seems to be his intention to include thou- 
sands. With far better facilities for knowing than he can claim, I have 
never heard of any which would bear such a construction. Having 
diligently inquired among friends of the widest acquaintance, — far 


wider than Mr. Atkinson’s or any foreigner’s could possibly be, —I 


have been assured most positively that they have never known or heard 
of such a proceeding as he speaks of. Profligate and licentious men 
were and are in the South, of course, and, like their class in the North 
or elsewhere, they were ready to use their facilities with such women 
as fell within their reach. Occasionally a white man became the 
father of a mixed family, his own slave being the mother. But in 
following this course he sacrificed the respect of good men, being as 
much excluded from “ good society” thereby as he would have been 
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for similar offences in the North or in England. But it is the testi- 
mony of my friends—and it is also my own observation — that 
such men generally exhibited traces of natural affection for their off- 
spring. They frequently found means to provide for them by man- 
umission, sometimes by sending them to a free State and having 
them educated. The monstrous course charged by Mr. A.I have 
never known ; I cannot hear of it, save on his confident assertion. I 
do not question his belief in it just as he has written it down ; for, as 
to the evils of slavery, he has the faith which removes mountains. He 
reminds me of a story told by the venerable Dr. Plumer (the scene I 
think was laid in Brooklyn) of a zealous disciple to whom an infidel 
put the hard question, as he supposed, “ Do you claim to believe that 
a whale really swallowed Jonah? Don’t you know that the gullet of 
a whale is too small to admit a man’s band, not to say his body?” 
“ Believe it?” said the man of faith, without stopping to refute the 
erroneous liberty taken with the sacred text by the unwarrantable 
substitution of “whale” for “great fish,” —“ believe it? Yes, I be- 
lieve it; and if the Bible had said that a herring swallowed Jonah, I 
would believe that just as quick!” Against such faith, in Mr. At- 
kinson or the Brooklyn brother, the ordinary weapons of logical dem- 
onstration are only as chaff before the wind. 

I found opportunity recently to communicate the substance of Mr. 
Atkinson’s criticisms to Judge Hiram Warner, —a noble son of Mas- 
sachusetts, who for about half a century has worn the judicial ermine 
without spot or smirch. A few months ago, to the great regret of the 
people of Georgia, he felt impelled to lay aside the office of chief- 
justice and to retire to the quiet of private life. Blessed old man! In 
the meek and holy faith which he learned at the knee of his mother 
in New England, —the faith of his Puritan ancestry, — he awaits the 
summons to stand before the Judge of all. Fixing his luminous eyes 
on my face, he said :— 


“So far as Mr. Atkinson is concerned, I fear you will waste your words. His 
fixedness of opinion reminds me of Mr. Joshua R. Giddings, of Ohio, who was in 
the House of Representatives when I was a member many years ago. He had 
taken occasion to say some bitter things about slavery in the South; whereupon 
I proposed that he should pay me a visit at my house in Merriwether County, Ga., 
in order to see for himself how happy and contented the slaves were. I was 
greatly amused, and instructed too, by his reply. ‘I would not believe it,’ he 
affirmed with great earnestness, ‘ even if I were to see it with my own eyes!’” 


As to the charge that the men of influence at the South were un- 
friendly to poor young men of merit, and especially when they came 
from the North, he permits me to write : — 


“T am a living refutation of that unjust statement. I came to Georgia a youth 
of seventeen years, and literally without a dollar (for, suffering shipwreck, I had 
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but forty-five cents left). Just so soon as I showed will to work, men came for- 
ward to take me by the hand, — men of all ranks, the richest as readily as the rest ; 
and from that hour to the present I have had all the friends that any man could 
ask. I was sentto the Legislature, — the youngest man in that body; I was made 
judge of the Superior Court, —the youngest man on the bench ; and hen the 
Supreme Court was formed, I was elected a justice, though Georgia had many 
native-born sons who were worthy of the honor and fitted for the duties. The pub- 
lic know very well that I have never been the man to suppress an honest convic- 
tion because it did not find favor with others. In my younger days I was perhaps 
too ready to assert my opinions and to meet opposition with too much energy.” 


But, discouraging as the task may be, I take occasion to say that Mr. 
Atkinson is allowing his prepossessions to make him the instrument 
of an atrocious calumny against his own countrymen. An honest 
man, as I have ever held him to be, will feel the pain of propagating 
such a calumny even against his worst foe. To speak so unwarranta- 
bly under a delusion—as I hold him to do in this instance — will 
bring a keen pang to such a man when it is made known to him. 
Even the bare suspicion that he has been unjust will arouse him to the 
duty of careful re-examination of all accessible facts ; and in case of 
error being discovered in the published opinion, truth and charity alike 
demand that the retraction be made equally public. 

The North is indeed, in one aspect of the matter, as deeply inter- 
ested in the correction of such errors as to slavery in the South as 
we are; for only upon the supposition that slavery in America had 
proved the means of greatly elevating the negroes who came hither 
from the wilds of Africa the veriest savages, ignorant, superstitious, 
and filthy,—only upon this supposition can Northern statesmen 
justify their conduct in conferring the ballot upon five millions of 
Africans, and thus making them through the ballot-box co-rulers with 
white men. The only other supposable grounds for such an act are 
revenge on the prostrate South, or mere party tactics to perpetuate 
power. The action, then, of the North, if it is to be considered as in 
any sense enlightened statesmanship, is a vindication of the South 
from the charge of debasing the African slave. And from this point 
of view Mr. Lunt, of Boston, is fully sustained in the suggestion that 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”— which upon the whole was the most effective 
attack upon the South, made as it was through the imagination and 
the emotions, after the manner of Judge Tourgee in later times — is 
itself to a great extent a vindication of Southern slavery from its-own 
aspersions ; for such a character as Uncle Tom —a civilized man and 
a noble Christian as he is, so infinitely removed from his barbarian 
antecedents — stands forth upon Mrs. Stowe’s fascinating pages a 
breathing evidence that slavery in the South has done wonders for 
the negro. 

Among other benefits, there are multitudes of Christians at the 
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North who will be disposed to rank above all else the fact that so 
many were hopefully converted to God. Not far from half a million 
of them were communicants in 1865, when the Emancipation Procla- 
mation went into effect. Upon this basis a great missionary work 
has been going on since, largely in the hands of Northern Christians ; 
so that not far from one million and a half are now communicants 
in various Christian churches; and thus more heathen have been 
Christianized in the South than by all the missionary efforts of the 
Protestant world elsewhere. Great imperfections in many of them 
are, of course, admitted ; but, as Dr. Haygood says in his recent book, 
“ Our Brother in Black,” — “he who denies that under all this smoke 
there is not burning in many hearts the flame of genuine piety knows 
nothing of what he says.” Willing to furnish some hints which, if 
properly followed out, lead to this conclusion, I submit the testimony 
which follows. It is from sources already known to Mr. Atkinson as 
being unimpeachable, —or else he can easily ascertain its trustworthi- 
ness if so inclined. 

The following extract is taken from a letter written in 1822 by 
Major-General John A. Quitman to his father in the North. Born in 
New York, and a resident of the North, General Q. was a man of 
national reputation, a brave soldier, and an able civilian. Legal busi- 
ness having called him into Mississippi, he became the guest of a 
Southern planter, and thus wrote his impressions of Southern life, — 
seemingly not for the public eye at all, but only for his father’s enter- 
tainment. Mr. Atkinson will find the letter in Mr. Lunt’s “ Origin of 
the Late War,” page 465 : — 

“This excellent lady is not rich, — merely independent ; but, by thrifty house- 
wifery and a good dairy and garden, she contrives to dispense the most liberal 
hospitality. Her slaves appear to be in a manner free, yet are obedient and polite ; 
and the farm is well worked. With all her gayety of disposition and fondness for 
the young, she is truly pious ; and in her own apartments every night she has family 
prayers with her slaves, one or more of them being often called on to sing and 
pray. When a minister visits the house (which happens very frequently) prayers 
night and morning are always said ; and on these occasions the whole household 
and the guests assemble in the parlor — chairs are provided forthe servants. They 
are married by a clergyman of their own color ; and a sumptuous supper is always 
prepared. On public holidays they, have dinners equal to an Ohio barbecue ; and 
Christmas, for a week or ten days, is a protracted festival forthe blacks. They are 
a happy, careless, unreflecting, good-natured race, who left to themselves would de- 
generate into drones or brutes, but subjected to wholesome restraint and stimulus 
become the best and most contented of laborers. They are strongly attached to ‘ole 
massa’ and ‘ole missus ;’ but their devotion to ‘ young massa’ and ‘ young missus , 
amounts to enthusiasm. They have great family pride, and are the most arrant 
coxcombs and aristocrats in the world. At a wedding I witnessed here last Satur- 
day evening, where some hundred and fifty negroes were assembled, many being 
invited guests, I heard a number of them addressed as governors, generals, judges, 
and doctors (the titles of their masters) ; and a spruce, tight-set darkey who waits 
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on me in town was called ‘Major Quitman.’ The ‘colored ladies’ are invariably 
Miss Joneses, Miss Smiths, or some such title. They are exceedingly pompous and 
ceremonious ; gloved and highly perfumed. The ‘gentlemen’ sport canes, ruffles, 
and jewelry, wear boots and spurs, affect crape on their hats, and carry huge cigars. 
The belles wear gaudy colors, ‘tote’ their fans with the air of Spanish sefioritas, 
and never stir out, though black as the ace of spades, without their parasols.? 
In short, these ‘niggers’ are the happiest people I have ever seen; and some of 
them in form, features, and movements are real sultanas. So far from being fed on 
‘ salted cotton-seed,’ as we used to believe in Ohio, they are oily, sleek, bountifully 
fed, well clothed, well taken care of, and one hears them at all times whistling and 
singing cheerily at their work. 

“ They have an extraordinary facility for sleeping. A negro is a great night- 
walker. He will, after laboring all day in the burning sun, walk ten miles to a 
frolic, or to see his ‘ Dinah,’ and be at home and at his work by daylight the next 
morning. This would knock up a white man or an Indian. But a negro will sleep 
during the day, — sleep at his work, s'eep on the carriage-box, sleep standing up ; 
and I have often seen them sitting bareheaded in the sun on a high rail-fence sleep- 
ing as securely as though lying in bed. They never lose their equipoise, and will 
carry their cotton baskets, or their water vessels filled to the brim, poised on their 
heads, walking carelessly and at a rapid rate without spilling a drop. The very 
weight of such burdens would crush a white man’s brains into apoplexy. 

“Compared with the ague-smitten and suffering settlers that you and I have 
seen in Ohio, or the sickly and starved operatives we read of in factories and in 
mineS, these Southern slaves are indeed to be envied. They are treated with 
great humanity and kindness.” 


Another eye-witness can be found in Dr. Nehemiah Adams, of 
Boston. He embodied the impressions gained bya sojourn of three 
months at the South, in 1854, in a little volume entitled “ The South 
Side View of Slavery.” Mr. Atkinson needs hardly to be told that 
New England has not in this century given to the Christian ministry 
a purer heart or a more cultivated mind than his fellow-townsman. 
As a scholarly preacher and a devotional writer, of a kindred spirit 
with Jonathan Edwards himself, Dr. Adams bids fair to live when we 
are forgotten. A loyal son of New England, he lived the creed of his 
Puritan ancestry, and died in their blessed faith. On page 9g of his 
little volume he thus speaks :— 


“The last thing I did out of doors before leaving Boston was to sign the 
remonstrance of the New England clergymen against the extension of slavery into 
the contemplated territories of Nebraska and Kansas. I had assisted in framing 
that remonstrance. The last thing which I happened to do, late at night before I - 
began my journey, was to provide something for a freed slave, on his way to Liberia, 
who was endeavoring to raise several thousand dollars to redeem his wife and chil- 
dren from bondage. My conversations relating to this slave and his family had 
filled me with new, but by no means strange, distress ; and the thought of looking 
slavery in the face, of seeing the things which had so frequently disturbed my self- 
possession, was by no means pleasant. To the anticipation of all the afflictive 


1 The General, of course, alludes to occasions when they appear in full dress, and not 
while at work. 
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sights which I should behold there was added the old despair of seeing any way of 
relieving this fearful evil, while the unavailing desire to find it, excited by the actual 
sight of wrongs and woe, I feared would make my residence at the South pain- 
ful.... 

“ We had been three days in a Southern steamer, and had sailed by Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and had seenno slave. Thesight was 
yet inreserve. Curiosity, sympathy, pity, the whole assemblage of Northern fancies 
and feelings which gather together at the mention of a slave, were ‘all hands on deck’ 
as we entered the Savannah River. Climate now ceased to be the only object of 
interest connected with the South. There lay the rice plantations; but where were 
the slaves? Some feeling of dread was mingled with curiosity. Cowper’s lines, 
learned and declaimed so often in boyhood, came to mind, — 


‘Oh for a lodge in some dark wilderness !’ etc., 


‘I would not have a slave to till my ground,’ etc.,— 


with the poet’s enumeration of horrors and cruelties. The anticipation of hearing 
those groans which three millions of our countrymen are represented in our Fourth 
of July orations, and which I had myself in such an oration many years ago repre- 
sented, as sending up to heaven day and night, and the clanking of those chains 
which on such occasions are said to be mingling with John Adams’s category of 
joyful noises forever to usher in the nation’s birthday, and the confident expecta- 
tion of seeing at the landing or in passing through the market-place a figure like 
the common touching vignette of a naked negro on one knee, with manacled hands 
raised imploringly, and saying,‘ Am I not a man and brother?’ had made the 
thought of reaching the South increasingly painful. . . . 

“ The steam-tug reached the landing, and the slaves were all about us. One 
thing immediately surprised me, — they were all in good humor, and some of them in 
a broad laugh. The delivery of every trunk from the tug to the wharf was the 
occasion of some hit or repartee, and every burden was borne with a jolly word, 
grimace, or motion. The lifting of one leg in laughing seemed as natural asa 
Frenchman’s shrug. I asked one of them to place a trunk with a lot of baggage: 
it was done: up went the hand to the hat, —‘ Anything more, please sir?’ Whata 
contrast, I involuntarily said to myself, to that troop at the Albany landing on our 
Western Railroad, and on those piles of boards, and on the roofs of those sheds, and 
at the piers in New York! I began to like these slaves. 1 began to laugh with 
them. It was irresistible. Who could have convinced me an hour before that 
slaves could have any other effect on me than to make me feel sad? One fellow, 
in all the hurry and bustle of landing us, could not help relating how, in jumping 
on board, his boot was caught between two planks, and ‘ pulled clean off,’ and how 
‘dis ole feller went clean over into de wotter,’ with a shout as though it were a merry 
adventure. One thing seemed clear, —they were not so much cowed down as I 
expected. Perhaps, however, they were a fortunate set. I rode away expecting 
soon to have some of my disagreeable anticipations verified. . . . 

“ A better looking, happier, more courteous set of people I had never seen than 
those colored men, women, and children whom I met the first few days of my stay 
in Savannah. It had a singular effect on my spirits. They all seemed glad to see 
me. I was tempted with some vain feelings, as though they meant to pay me 
some special respect. It was all the more grateful because for months sickness 
and death had covered almost everything, even the faces of friends at home, with 
sadness to my eye, and my spirits had drooped. But to be met and accosted with 
such extremely civil, benevolent looks, to see so many faces break into pleasant 
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smiles in going by, made one feel that he was not alone in the world, even in a 
land of strangers. 

“ How such unaffected politeness could have been learned under the lash I 
did not understand. It conflicted with my notions of slavery. I could not have 
dreamed that these people had been ‘ down-trodden,’ ‘their very manhood crushed 
out of them,’ ‘ the galling yoke of slavery breaking every human feeling and reduc- 
ing them to the level of brutes.’ It was one of the pleasures of taking a walk to be 
greeted by all my colored friends. I felt that I had taken a whole new race of my 
fellow-men by the hand. I took care to notice each of them, and to get his full 
smile and salutation; many a time I would gladly have stopped and paid a good 
price for a certain ‘ good morning’ courtesy and bow ; it was worth more than gold ; 
its charm consisted in its being unbought, unconstrained, for I was an entire 
stranger. Timidity, a feeling of necessity, the leer of obliged deference, I nowhere 
saw; but the artless, free, and easy manner which burdened spirits never wear. It 
was difficult to pass the colored people in the streets without a smile, awakened by 
the magnetism of their smiles. Let any one at the North afflicted with depression of 
spirits drop down among these negroes, walk these streets, form a passing acquaint- 
ance with some of them, and, unless he is a hopeless case, he will find himself in 
moods of cheerfulness never awakened surely by the countenances of the whites in 
any strange place. Involuntary servitude did not present itself to my eye or thoughts 
during the two weeks which I spent in Savannah, except as I read advertisements 
in the papers of slaves for sale. 

“ How the appearance of the colored people in villages and plantation districts 
would compare with that of city household servants was a question which was 
reserved for future observation. . . . 

“If it be less romantic, it is more instructive, to see the fire department of a 
Southern city composed of colored men in their company uniforms parading, and 
in times of service working, with all the enthusiasm of Philadelphia or Boston fire- 
men. Thus it is given to the colored population of some cities and towns of the 
South to protect the dwellings and stores of the city against fire, — the dwellings 
and property of men who, as slave-owners, are regarded by many at the North with 
feelings of commiseration, chiefly from being exposed, as we imagine, to the insur- 
rectionary impulses of an oppressed people. To organize that people into a pro- 
tective force, to give them the largest liberty at times when general consternation 
and confusion would afford them the best opportunities to execute seditionary and 
murderous purposes, certainly gave me, as a Northerner, occasion to think that 
whatever is true theoretically, and whatever also may be practically true, with regard 
to slavery, the relations and feelings between the white and colored people at the 
South were not wholly as I had imagined them to be. These two instances of con- 
fidence and kindness gave me feelings of affection for the blacks and respect for 
their masters. Nota word had been said to me about slavery. My eyes taught me 
that some practical things in the system are wholly different from my anticipations. 
‘I saw it, and received instruction.’ . . . 

“To see slaves with broadcloth suits, well-fitting and nicely-ironed fine shirts, 
polished boots, gloves, umbrellas for sunshades, the best of hats, their young men 
with their blue coats and bright buttons, in the latest style, white Marseilles vests, 
white pantaloons, brooches in their shirt-bosoms, gold chains, elegant sticks, and 
some old men leaning on their ivory and silver-headed staves, as respectable in 
their attire as any who that day went to the house of God, was more than I was 
prepared to see. As to that group of them under the trees, had I been unseen, I 
would have followed my impulse to shake hands with the whole of them as a vent 
to my pleasure in seeing slaves with all the bearing of respectable, dignified, Chris- 
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tian gentlemen. As it was, I involuntarily lifted my hat to them, which was re- 
sponded to by them with such smiles, uncovering of the head, and graceful salutations 
that, Scribe or Pharisee, I felt that I did love such greetings in the market-places 
from such people. . . . 

“On seeing these men in their Sabbath attire, and feeling toward them as their 
whole appearance compelled me to do, I understood one thing which before was 
not explained. I had always noticed that Southerners seldom used the word s/aves 
in private conversation. I supposed that it was conscience that made them change 
the word, as they had also omitted it in the Constitution of the United States. 
But I was soon unable to use the word myself in conversation, after seeing them in 
their Sabbath dress, and as my hearers, and in families, their appearance and condi- 
tion in so great a proportion making the idea connected with the word s/ave incom- 
patible with the impressions received from them. Let no one draw sweeping 
conclusions from these remarks, but wait till we have together seen and heard other 
things, and in the mean time only gather from what has been said that our fancies 
respecting the colored people at the South, as well as their masters, are not all of 
them probably correct. 

“ But the colored women in the streets on the Sabbath put my notions respect- 
ing the appearance of the slaves to utter discomfiture. . . . You do not see the 
tawdriness of color, the superfluity of yellow, the violations of taste in the dress of 
the colored women at the South to the degree which you observe in some other 
places. One reason, if not the chief, is, — they each have a mistress, a matron, or 
young lady, to advise and direct them, and to be responsible in the community for 
their good appearance. . . . The most surprising sight of all, as an evidence of 
real refinement and good taste, was here and there a simple straw bonnet with a 
plain white ribbon and a black silk dress. Such is the ordinary appearance of the 
women in a country town on the Sabbath,—and indeed in the cities Fashion 
hardly stretches her influence further. Mixed with these specimens of the putting 
on of apparel are seen, of course, very plain, humble clothing and turbans, and 
instances of great neglect in dress. It must be observed that these people, men 
and women, were country people, many of them plantation hands. The differehce 
between them and city slaves was only superficial. 

“. . . Life on the cotton plantations is, in general, as severe with the colored 
people as agricultural life at the North. I have spent summers on farms, however, 
where the owners and their hands excited my sympathy by toils to which the 
slaves on many plantations are strangers. . . . Some planters allow their hands 
a certain portion of the soil for their own culture, and give them stated times to 
work it; some prefer to allow them out of the whole crop a percentage equal to 
such a distribution of the land ; and some do nothing of the sort, — but their hearts 
are made of the Northern iron and steel. It is the common law, however, with all 
who regard public opinion at the South, to allow their hands certain privileges and 
exemptions, — such as a long rest in the middle of the day, early dismission from 
the field at night, a half day occasionally, in addition to holidays (for which the 
colored people of all denominations are much indebted to the Episcopal Church, 
whose festivals they celebrate with the largest liberty). 

“ They raise poultry, swine, melons ; keep bees, catch fish, peddle brooms and 
small articles of cabinet-making, and, if they please, lay up the money, or spend it 
on their wives and children, or waste it for things hurtful, if there are white traders 
desperate enough to defy the laws made-for such cases, and which are apt to 
be most vigorously executed. Some slaves are owners of bank and railroad 
shares. A slave woman having had $300 stolen from her by a white man, 
her master was questioned in court as to the probability of her having had so 
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much money. He said that he not unfrequently had borrowed fifty and a hun- 
dred dollars of her, and added that she was always very strict as to his promised 
time of payment. 

“.. . It is sometimes asserted that killing a negro is considered a compar- 
atively light offence at the South. In Georgia it is much safer to kill a white 
man than a negro; and if either is done in South Carolina, the law is exceed- 
ingly apt to be put in force. In Georgia I have witnessed a strong purpose 
to prevent the murderers of a negro from escaping justice. There can be no 
doubt that this disposition is on the increase. I was in Columbia, S. C., when 
the Law Court of Appeals pronounced sentence of death on two young white 
men for the murder of a negro who had driven them from his garden. Murderers 
of a white man surely could not have been addressed otherwise than thus by the 
judge : — 

“You must remember with painful emotions the bloody tragedy of that peace- 
ful Sabbath morning in which you were the principal actors. 

“With a deadly weapon in your hand and a fatal purpose in your hearts, you 
went to Shadrack Johnson’s humble dwelling, and, in the presence of his imploring 
wife and weeping children, committed the foul murder which your wicked hearts 
had conceived. 

‘* «It was in vain that you relied upon the evidence of your companions to ex- 
cuse or to extenuate your offence. Previous threats, the preparation of a deadly 
weapon, the intention to commit a trespass upon his property, and the execution 
of your fatal purpose, authorized the jury to say that you are guilty. 

“«We are prepared to see levity and indiscretion in youth; but great crimes 
like this are generally the result of evil passions long indulged and of temptations 
unresisted. 

“<«If in the morning of life you have become habitually reckless by frequent 
transgression, you must have lived without that moral training which impresses 
virtuous lessons on the youthful heart, —without that religious instruction which 
teaches God’s commandment, “ Thou shalt do no murder,” and that if you keep 
not this law you shall surely die. 

“You may flatter yourselves with the hope of a pardon. I am not authorized 
to say how far the governor may be induced to “temper justice with mercy;” but 
if this last hope shall fail you, you will be left to a fate more fearful than the death 
of the body! For such an event and for such a fate I would admonish you to 
prepare.’ 

“ Not long since two men were convicted of worrying a negro with dogs, and 
killing him. They were confined in Charleston jail. The people of their own 
district meditated a rescue ; but the governor, without changing the ordinary course 
of proceeding in such cases, conveyed them under military guard to the district 
where the murder was committed, and they were executed in sight of their 
neighbors.” 


I am permitted to record the substance of a conversation with my 
venerable friend, L. P. Grant, Esq., of Atlanta, one of the many 
good men given to the South by New England, — men whose virtues 
have made it impossible for thinking persons here to be betrayed by 
ignorance into such misconceptions of our Northern countrymen as 
Mr. Atkinson exhibits in his published opinions of us. Mr. G. is 
widely known in the North. The weight to be allowed his statements 
is easily determined : — 
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“ Question. — You were, I believe, born and reared in New England ? 

“ Answer. — Yes, in Frankfort, Me.; and I came South, in 1840, in my early 
manhood, finding employment in my profession at once, and growing up as I may 
say with the railroad system of the South. 

“ Q. — You have read Mr. Atkinson’s article in the ‘ International Review’ ? 

“ 4,—I made the attempt, but could not finish. The writer showed himself to 
be so ignorant of the whole subject, so full of prejudice, and his language was so 
painfully harsh, that I could not bear to read it all. 

“ QO. — You have for the past forty years had an extensive acquaintance with the 
labor system of the South as it existed in various States, — probably no man living 
has a more complete knowledge of it? 

“A. —Yes, 1 suppose there is no presumption in admitting that probably no 
living man has a more complete and thorough acquaintance with it, before and since 
the war. My business as civil engineer and railroad builder necessarily brought 
me in the closest contact with it. I have at various times had thousands of slaves 
at work upon lines of railway, and I have seen multitudes of them at work for their 
masters in the fields through which I was engaged in building railways. I have 
necessarily been brought into close contact with all sorts of men; and there is 
scarcely a phase of Southern life, especially as it existed in Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Texas, that has not passed under my eye. 

“ Q.— What is your candid judgment as to the treatment of slaves by their 
masters and by the people of the South? 

“* A. — Unquestionably in the main it was kind and humane. Exceptional cases 
of severity and unkindness I have met; but such men were always frowned upon 
by an indignant public sentiment. I have known instances in which the laws found 
on the statute-books, I believe, of all the States were enforced against the cruel 
taskmaster. The name of one such man occurs to me just now, whom I saw the 
other day. He was working out a contract on one of the roads with which I was 
connected in Southern Mississippi, where I suppose Mr. Atkinson would least ex- 
pect such a public sentiment. But this man was harsh in his dealings with the 
slaves working in his employ, and he was warned to change his conduct or abide 
consequences which would be serious to himself. He had to yield. 

“The condition of slaves who were largely employed before the war in the con- 
struction and repair of railroad track was not up to the average of their condition 
on the plantations, because of their separation from their families and the greater 
exposure incident to their migratory hahits. But it was just about the same in this 
respect as that of hired laborers on railroads at the North. Only the slaves were 
better controlled, and there was far less drinking among them. 

“ Q. — What do you think of the general condition of negro slaves in the South 
as compared with agricultural laborers elsewhere? 

“ A.— Slavery had its advantages and its disadvantages. The slave of course 
lacked the stimulus to high endeavor which the rewards of industry and ability offer 
to the free laborer. But, on the contrary, slaves as a class were exempt from the 
extremes of poverty and want to which the free laborer all the world over is liable, 
partly from disease, partly from vice, partly from want of sufficient foresight. 

“ Q.— Did you ever discover any tendency among masters to practise such im- 
morality as Mr. Atkinson asserts, with a view to obtaining higher prices for the 
offspring, that they in turn might be used for the vilest purposes ? 

“ A.— Never in my life! Nor was such a thing possible ‘to any appreciable 
extent. I have occasionally seen women offered for sale when it seemed fair to 
infer that their personal attractions were taken into consideration by the parties. 
But a deliberate purpose to rear female offspring for the market and for the purpose 
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named is a depth of depravity that I never dreamed of. If such things had been 
done to any appreciable extent I should certainly have heard of it. But I have no 
hesitation in denying the possibility of anything like it. The moral sense of the 
Southern people would not have tolerated the thought of it, much less the reality. 
To assert it as a recognized custom is to calumniate the South most grossly. 

“ Q. — Did you meet with suspicion or unkindness in the South because of your 
Northern birth ? 

“ 4,— Far, far from it. I have been met everywhere and by all classes with 
open-hearted confidence. In the forty years of my residence I cannot recall an 
incivility that was ever offered to me on that ground. Nor have I ever known a 
case of a man from the North being ostracized unless for such causes as would 
have excluded him from social privileges at the North or anywhere else. The 
people of the South have never been suspicious or vindictive ; it is not their nature 
to be so. For myself I can say that it has ever been and is now matter for surprise 
to me how they have honored and confided in me. They have always rated me 


beyond my deserts.” 


I append a note from Sidney Root, Esq., who in a few days visits 
Canada in the interests of the Cotton Exposition. He was selected 
to preside at the meeting addressed by Mr. Atkinson in October last. 
Mr. A. has every opportunity to know whether he is a competent and 
trustworthy witness. Extensively acquainted with men and customs 
in all parts of the United States and in Europe, where he has had rare 
opportunities for observation, Mr. Root finds himself able to blend the 
love of his native New England with that of his adopted home, the 
South. Loving all good men, it is his happiness to be loved by all 
who know him. Mr. Root authorizes me to add his emphatic protest 
against Mr. Atkinson’s charge that Southern men bred up their own 
offspring to be sold into a life of sin and shame. Such brutality, he 
declares, was never heard of in the large area of the South which is 
known to him by personal observation. An isolated instance may 
have occurred, as similar perversions of parental instinct occur else- 
where, but not more frequently. 

ATLANTA, June 4, 1881. 

My Dear Doctor Boccs, —I am obliged for your courteous favor of the 2d. 
Before receiving it, however, I had, with much surprise and regret, read the article 
of Mr. Atkinson in the March “ International.” I am surprised that so intelligent 
a man as Mr. Atkinson can believe the statements he makes, and I am sorry that 
at this time he finds it necessary to write as he does. Undoubtedly the writer is 
sincere and wants to do good, but the full information required for an understanding 
of his subject is in this article conspicuously absent. 

Time is denied me to examine and refute in detail these singular assertions ; 
indeed, in this age of the world it ought to be unnecessary. True, many things 
remain to be done before the millennium dawns ; but in pressing forward the work 
of improvement, it is surely unnecessary to blacken the record of an honorable past : 
fidelity to the Fifth Commandment requires this much of us. In reply to your 
note I trust you will pardon me for writing somewhat freely, and for referring to my 
own experience. Born of good Puritan stock in Massachusetts, educated in Ver- 
mont, and having had a good deal of experience in America and England, I ought 
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by this time to know something of the world. When I left the excellent schools of 
New England, I supposed myself to be informed on nearly every subject. In the 
“irrepressible conflict” I felt sure the North was right and the South wrong. 
After years of life and observation I find I have learned many things, —as, for 
instance, that prejudice is not knowledge, and that human nature is about the same 
the world over. Coming to Georgia with crude but very decided opinions, I found 
myself received with entire cordiality. I resided many years in one of the largest 
planting districts of the State, and found many Northern people among the planters 
or engaged in mercantile business, one of whom represented the county for several 
years in the State Senate. The kindly attentions extended to Northern immigrants 
of character gave me the impression that they were considered somewhat in the 
light of guests, and treated accordingly. 

In our not infrequent and often warm discussions | fail to recall any improper 
opposition to the free and full expression of opinion. Courtesy and respect com- 
manded courtesy and respect. During the war I freely advocated gradual emanci- 
pation, and had the sympathy and support of many good men, —as the late Judge 
Wellborn, General R. E. Lee, the Confederate Commissioners Mason and Slidell, 
and others. 

I trust the time will never come when I shall forfeit my best heritage — self-respect 
— by failing to remember with pride that I amasonof New England; but I should 
be false to my instincts if I acquiesced in unjust aspersions of the Southern ancestry 
of my children, who were among the gentlest and most lovable people I ever knew. 
In all candor I am free to say that I think the average of civilization in the South, 
as manifested by private and public virtue, social courtesy, commercial integrity, 
and faith in God and the Bible, is as high as I have found elsewhere. There was 
certainly wide room for improvement in the morals of the people both North and 
South ; I cannot think, however, that the tone of morality was lower in the South 
than in the North. Vice took a different form and was manifested in a different 
way, but the average was about the same. In matters of religion, I believe the 
Southern Christians were warmer in devotion, sincerer in conviction, stronger in 
faith, and less given to zsms than their brethren of the North. 

In regard to the treatment of slaves in the old South, I admit that every inci- 
dent related in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” may have occurred, and such things as Mr. 
Atkinson relates may have been true, though he was probably misinformed about 
the coarse and profane language attributed to Mr. Preston of South Carolina ; but 
no incidents like those described came under my notice. I can easily believe that 
it may be necessary to whip bad people, white and black; but I never saw one 
whipped. The only blood-hounds I ever saw were at the North; and I doubt if 
in former times any could be found in the South, unless possibly those brought to 
Florida by the Government for use in the Seminole War. 

Interest and instinct were alike opposed to the practice of the revolting bar- 
barities mentioned. Violence and brutality there certainly was, but as a rule the 
treatment of slaves was considerate and humane. There must be now living in 
Georgia several thousand respectable men who have served on the grand juries of 
the State, to any one of whom I appeal as to whether they have known of an 
instance of cruelty to slaves, of failure to supply proper food or clothing, when ade- 
quate proof was furnished, that a bill of indictment did not follow! I remember 
few masters who objected to the enjoyment of customary holidays by their servants, 
or their free attendance upon divine service. In many instances masters built 
chapels and employed preachers when no church was in the neighborhood, and not 
unfrequently servants were collected on Sunday and instructed in the Bible by the 
master and his family. Indeed I have known many families where the household 
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servants were expected regularly to attend family worship. Much immorality un- 
doubtedly existed ; but I know of no public sentiment which tolerated miscegenation 
or justified marital infidelity. It is of record that no case of divorce was known in 
South Carolina until after the war. 

The evils of slavery — probably more damaging to white than to black — are 
freely admitted ; it is gone, and no one — “ Bourbon” or otherwise — wants it re- 
stored. Amidst the wreck of a horrible war we are building up as best we may 
our new South. I think the good people of the North who know us will give us 
credit for a manly endeavor and a fair measure of success. But have we been just 
to the free colored people? I do not say that all has been done for them that 
might have been done, but I do say that much more has been done than could have 
been expected. The State of Georgia supports a noble university for the colored 
people, and furnishes free education to 86,000 colored people. There lies before 
me a paper signed by forty of our best people, — including the Governor, four ex- 
governors, two bishops, several clergymen, the judges of the U. S. and State 
Courts, the municipality of Atlanta and others, — cordially endorsing our successful 
‘‘Abyssinian Library” for the colored people. Of the “shot-gun policy” in the 
South I know nothing. I see no motive for it. My observation leads me to think 
that the colored man votes rather more freely than the white man. Immigration is 
almost universally desired in the South, — the universal Yankee who comes to aid 
in developing our magnificent resources being preferred ; but honest people, come 
from whence they may, will be entirely at home with us, and be as free to enjoy and 
express their opinions as they would be in Boston. 

I can hardly suppose that Mr. Atkinson in his article intended to frame an 
indictment against a whole people ; I trust he is too much of a gentleman for that. 
And it would be equally indelicate for us to charge that there could have been no 
free speech in New England because Daniel Webster was once denied a hearing 
in Faneuil Hall, or to say now that the Northern people are assassins and free 
lovers because short-haired lunatics meet in New York and Chicago and rejoice 
over the murder of the emancipator of 25,000,000 serfs, or long-haired lunatics meet 
on the shore of Lake Pleasant, Mass., and solemnly resolve that marriage is slavery 
and must be abolished. There are people in the South, few I trust, who believe 
the Northern people are communists, infidels, slaves of capital, free lovers, abor- 
tionists! You and I know better. It must be our purpose to encourage the good 
people of the South and North to become acquainted with each other, and I think 
they will like each other better. 

Many things are annoying and discouraging, but it remains for us to go for- 
ward in the fear of God in the course we have marked out; to treat the colored 
people justly, patiently, liberally ; to encourage the immigration of all respectable 
people ; to stimulate in a broad way the development of our physical resources ; to 
promote temperance, industry, and religion, and nought extenuate and nought set 
down in malice ; to cherish fraternal feelings for all our countrymen, and love for 
all our country ! 

I pray you to pardon this garrulous pen of mine, -— it has run away with me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sipney Roor. 


I shall introduce one more witness, — my friend and near neighbor, 
Rev. J. L. Rogers. A native of the North, he came as so many good 
and true men have done to make his home among us. Mr. Rogers 
has not been forgotten in his native country, for I had the pleasure of 
bearing kind messages from some of them to him not long since. Mr. 
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Atkinson can readily find out all that may be needed as to his trust- 
worthiness ; his opportunities for knowing the facts have been prac- 
tically unlimited. 

I may say in this connection that one reason why prejudices and 
errors have not been able to control the South permanently, as at the 
North, is found in the fact that such numbers of good Northern men 
have been constantly coming from the more densely populated regions 
to settle here. A friend has just called my attention to the fact that 
the towns and villages of the South are largely occupied by men of 
Northern birth and their immediate descendants.: They have freely 
shared with the natives all offices of trust in Church and State. 
Knowing these men, we had no opportunity to imagine such horrible 
things about their kindred at the North. Another potent cause to 
alleviate prejudice has been the number of Southern youth who have 
been educated in the North, wholly or in part. The extent of this 
custom would hardly be surmised. As a simple illustration, I might 
be permitted to say that my father, my father-in-law, and five brothers- 
in-law, besides many near kindred, were so educated. And then many 
Southerners have been accustomed to seek relief from summer heat 
by visits to the North. This better knowledge on their part has 
plainly tended to prevent such bitterness as is frequently shown on 
the other side. A partisan press has indeed said hard things here as 
elsewhere. But the hatred and prejudice has never seemed to me to 
be so deeply seated in the average man’s heart. 


ATLANTA, March 31, 1881. 


My Dear Sir,— In response to your inquiries as to my recollections of the 
state of society in Georgia prior to the war, I would say that my first acquaint- 
ance with Southern society was in the fall of 1846, when I came to Liberty 
County. Everything was of course novel and strange to me. The face of the 
country, in striking contrast with that which I had just left, was flat, monot- 
onous, and altogether lacking in that variety and beauty presented by the alter- 
nating hills and valleys of Western Pennsylvania. The contrast in the climate 
also struck me very forcibly. Instead of the bleak, chilly autumnal winds which I 
had felt but a few days before, the warm, balmy atmosphere was so charming as to 
make me forget the monotony of the scenery; and the unaffected, sincere, and 
hearty welcome I met made me feel at once that I was among friends. Never have 
I met a people whose hospitality was more generous and sincere. I was thrown 
among a community of planters, far off from city influences. They were not 
generally men of large estates, but of moderate means, yet possessing enough to 
secure to almost every one the means of a liberal education and the enjoyment of 
ease and comfort in their homes. Unlike most communities, liberal education 
was the ru/e rather than the exception. And the moral status was not below the 
intellectual. The religious element so predominated as to rule and give tone to 
the whole society. The Presbyterian Church was the predominating one, and in 
fact it was emphatically a Presbyterian community. I frequently heard the remark, 
which I have no doubt was true, that at that time there was no other county in the 
United States of the same population that had given to the world half so many 
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ministers of the gospel. The intelligence, piety, and refinement of the people were 
such as to constitute a most charming state of society. And nowhere was social 
life enjoyed more purely or perfectly. The social gatherings so frequent at that 
day were characterized by that perfect ease of manners, delicate yet free inter- 
course, that nothing but the highest culture and truest refinement bestows. If 
civilization is to be estimated by the intelligence, virtue, and refined culture of 
the people, then there existed in that community the highest type of civilization. 

During the two years spent in the county I had abundant opportunity to study 
the character and condition of the negro population. Asa class they were con- 
tented and happy, well cared for and humanely treated. Cruelty to the negro was 
a stigma upon a man’s character. There may have been cruel masters in the 
county, but I did not find them. There was in an adjoining county a man of wealth 
who was known to be a tyrant and to treat his negroes cruelly ; on this account he 
lost caste, and was utterly ostracized by the better class of society. He was neither 
visited by them nor received in their families. In few countries has more attention 
been given to the religious instruction of the laboring classes than was bestowed 
upon the negroes of that county. The Rev. C. C. Jones, D.D., a distinguished 
Presbyterian divine, and one of the noblest philanthropists of his age, freely de- 
voted the greater part of his active and laborious life to their instruction. At the 
same time there was a Baptist minister, Rev. Josiah Law, who with a like spirit of 
Christian philanthropy devoted his time to their instruction. 

It had been the common impression in the North that the slaves were greatly 
oppressed by overwork. I found as a matter of fact, in that section at least, that 
whilst they did work by ¢asks, yet such were the tasks assigned them that it was a 
common thing for the more industrious hands to finish their day’s work by 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. I often saw them returning leisurely from their work before my 
own labors for the day were completed. How far this picture would apply to other 
portions of the South at that time I do not say. I can only say it is a true picture 
of Southern society as I first,saw it, and as far as I had the opportunity of observ- 
ing. For the past thirty years I have had an extended acquaintance with the 
Southern people, having lived among them in South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, and everywhere have found them intelligent, kind-hearted, courteous, and 
refined to the highest degree, — certainly not excelled in these social virtues by the 
people of any country. 

There has been much said of late years about the ostracism of Northern people. 
I freely admit that it has existed and does yet exist under certain circumstances. 
Unfortunately the North has been very often represented in the South by a class of 
men who had no recognition in good society among their own people, — men of low 
origin, rude manners, and corrupt principles, mere adventurers, who came to seek 
personal gain by any means, however disreputable or dishonest. While there were 
many honorable exceptions to this rule, yet so numerous was the class referred to, 
and so prominent and meddlesome were they in the social and political institu- 
tions of the communities in which they lived, that it is not at all strange that strong 
prejudices should have been engendered against them, and in the minds of many 
against the people of whom they were the accepted type and representatives. For 
all this class there was no place in the social circle, nor is there yet. Nor would 
there be in Northern society for such characters going into their midst from the 
South or anywhere else. 

It is a fact susceptible of easy demonstration that the cry of ostracism comes 
almost exclusively from this class of people. 

There are to-day many Northern gentlemen throughout the South occupying 
high positions in the pulpit, at the bar, in railroad and other companies, from whom 
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no complaint of ostracism has ever been heard, — simply because they were gentle- 
men at home and are gentlemen here, and are recognized and treated as such by 
the Southern people without any reference to the place of their nativity. 

The whole truth on this matter of ostracism can be uttered in a word, — it is 
the result of personal character and conduct, and not dependent upon the place of 


a man’s birth. 
Very truly yours, 

Rev. Wm. E. Boccs. J. L. RoGers. 

Mr. Lunt gives a singular confirmation to this vindication of the 
Southern planters from the atrocious charge of a horrible blending of 
greed and lust in their relations to their female slaves. It would be 
taxing our critic too much, I know, to suggest that Mr. Lunt’s able 
discussion might be good reading for him. But at page 175 he says: 
“When the troops of the United States took possession of St. Helena, 
Port Royal, and finally of Beaufort in South Carolina, early in the 
war, Northern chaplains wrote home letters, which were published, ex- 
pressing their surprise that they saw no mulattoes or children of mixed 
races in that quarter. The statement was grudgingly received by 
many who had held the idea of widely prevalent licentiousness in the 
Southern States.” Now it is respectfully submitted that Mr. Atkinson 
can readily look up these letters in the files of Northern newspapers. 
He will find upon examination that criminal relations between the 
races existed for the most part in the towns and villages where loose 
characters are apt to be found, — where facilities were given to men 
other than the masters of the slaves so corrupted. No one wishes to 
deny the fact that the South holds its share of unprincipled men ; but 
it remains to be proved that the sin of unchastity is more prevalent 
here than at the North. Facilities are afforded almost ad /ibitum by 
the relations in shops and manufacturing establishments there. I pre- 
sume Mr. Atkinson will not deny that the facilities are used. Probably 
in no part of Christendom is the marriage tie held in higher repute 
than in the South. As to South Carolina, the record shows that the 
first divorce in that State was decreed by a judge of the Reconstruc- 
tion period. So long as the government remained in the hands of the 
people who founded it, the law would not sanction a separation at all. 
And Mr. Lunt only speaks the truth when he suggests that the high- 
spirited dames of the South were not apt to submit meekly to a fla- 
grant and shameless violation of their rights. 


Mr. Atkinson's criticisms have led me into a prolonged discussion. 
My justification lies not only in the importance of the matters in 
dispute, but in the fact that he dealt in his paper for the most part in 
assertions concerning his own convictions. I have been compelled to 
submit ample proofs addressed to such as might not have other means 
of seeing our side. I am very far from asserting that we are all that 
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we should be. Slavery had its evils, growing, as Iam bound to be- 
lieve, not out of any inherent wrong in the relation itself, but out of 
the weaknesses of human nature. There are sad evils to be met and 
overcome by Christian humanity now, both at the North and at the 
South. Over against the gross ignorance of large elements of our 
population, white and black, may be set the great masses of the de- 
praved and brutal gathered in Northern cities, the growing alienations 
between capitalists and laborers, and in New England itself the fright- 
ful statistics as to divorce and suppression of offspring to which atten- 
tion has been called by Dr. Allen of Lowell, Mr. Dyke in his Tremont 
Temple lecture of January 26, and others equally able and equally con- 
scientious. The statement has gone the rounds of the public prints, 
uncontradicted so far as I can learn, that these terrible evils have 
wrung from as gifted and devoted a son of New England as Pro- 
fessor Phelps, of Andover, the cry that domestic morality around him 
seems as low as it could be in Utah. It is needless to argue which 
set of evils is the greater. We perhaps may be considered as choos- 
ing, —each for himself, — by remaining where we are. But there is 
enough evil in either locality to keep us all humble, if we attend to our 
own duties. Surely the day has passed when mutual denunciations 
are in order: We of the South honor the honest convictions of the 
men who resisted our effort to set up a government of our own. We 
accept fully the legitimate results of our defeat. We have taken 
our places in the Union with an honest purpose to do our whole duty. 
The trial has been sufficiently severe without the gratuitous abuse 
which has been sometimes heaped upon us. Indeed there is fully as 
much need of a new North as of a new South. Nor are there wanting 
cheering indications of a consummation so devoutly to be desired. 
The ungracious epithets which have been so long hurled at our repre- 
sentatives in the national Congress seem no longer to be considered 
quite such effective weapons as they once were. The tone of the 
public journals is manifestly changing, as the new North grows weary 
of the old song. Not long since a military corps made up of young 
gentlemen who are Mr. Atkinson's neighbors were in New Orleans 
witnessing the pageant of Mardi Gras. Among other places visited 
by them was the Confederate Monument. The good spirit of the 
new North prompted them to join hands around the sad token of 
defeated valor, while they sung that exquisite hymn, — 


“ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 


The Wars of the Roses no longer stir partisan feelings in old Eng- 
land. Southron and Scot have for generations felt the same pride 
and the same pity as they read the immortal ballad of “ Chevy Chase.” 
And so the time is coming when the Blue and the Gray will blend in 
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harmony. Thestory of their conflict and of the bitter misunderstand- 
ings which led to it will be only another chapter in the philosophy of 
human nature. Accepting in good faith our defeat, honoring the sin- 
cere convictions of our late antagonists, working and praying for the 
good of the whole country, we of the South dare to abide the verdict 
of history as we reverently await the solemn decisions of the Last 
Day. We may have served our cause with abundant traces of human 
error, but of the justice of that cause we need have no doubt. If 
the men of the first Revolution were justifiable in separating from the 
mother country by force of arms, then was the South right, we humbly 
submit, in resuming the powers delegated by the original States to the 
Federal Government. Our fathers succeeded in their endeavor, and 
wear the wreath of victory. We failed like Poland, and like Poland 
have been loaded with opprobrium. 

Wm. E. Boas. 


THE PLAYS OF M. OCTAVE FEUILLET. 


MONG the foremost of the French dealers in forbidden fruit, 
canned for export and domestic use, is M. Octave Feuillet, 
whose wares are well known to the public. His novels are the fine 
flower of the Byzantine literature of the second empire; they have 
been freely translated and widely read in this country. The “ Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man” has the choice distinction of being one 
of the few French novels harmless enough for perusal in young ladies’ 
boarding-schools. The drama which M. Feuillet made from this novel, 
and of which a broadened and vulgarized version has been acted in 
America by Lester Wallack, is equally familiar. Two other of his 
plays — the “ Tentation” (skilfully transmuted by Mr. Boucicault into 
“Led Astray”) and the “ Sphinx” — have been frequently shown to 
American play-goers. But the novels which have been translated into 
English, and the plays which have been acted in America are only a 
part of M. Feuillet’s work, and they are not sufficient to give a fair 
idea of his qualities or his career. 

Born in 1812, M. Octave Feuillet began to be known toward the 
end of the first half of the century as one of the assistants and imita- 
tors of Alexandre Dumas the elder, then in the full splendor of his 
most prodigal production. Just what share M. Feuillet may have had 
in any of the countless tales of his master it is impossible to say, nor 
how many bricks he may have made for the marvellous palace of 
“Monte Cristo.” With M. Paul Bocage, another of Dumas’s disci- 
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ples, M. Feuillet wrote a novel or two and several dramas, — including 
“ Echec et Mat” (1846), “ Palma, ou la nuit du Vendredi-Saint” (1847), 
and the “ Vieillesse de Richelieu” (1848). ‘These plays are rather 
ponderous dramas of the Dumas type, made on the model of “ Angéle,” 
“Thérése,” and “ Richard Darlington.” Although commonplace and 
conventional, they are not without a certain cleverness ; but they made 
no mark, and they have nothing salient or individual about them, and 
so call for no comment here. In these juvenile writings M. Feuillet 
was but feeling his way. Failing to find success, he abruptly changed 
front, and, ceasing to follow Dumas, he began to walk in the footsteps 
of Alfred de Musset. After the failure of one of his earliest plays, 
Musset had given up writing for the stage, while steadily putting forth 
pieces in dramatic form for the readers of the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes ;” but without his knowledge certain of these plays were 
acted at the French theatre in St. Petersburg, and when the actress 
who had caused their performance returned from Russia to the Thé- 
4tre Frangais she brought Musset’s comedies with her. So, just about 
the time when M. Feuillet left off collaborating with M. Bocage, and 
began to look around for himself, Musset was having a series of un- 
looked-for successes on the stage. M. Feuillet came forward with 
comedies modelled on Musset’s, but different from these in one im- 
portant particular: Musset’s heroes and heroines were a law unto 
themselves, — as much as to say that their loves not seldom were 
lawless. Now, M. Feuillet’s pair of lovers had been duly married by 
the mayor. 

Here occasion serves to remark on the meagreness of subject to be 
found in nearly all French fiction nowadays, — in the novel as well as 
in the drama. The inexhaustible fertility and ingenuity of the French 
literary workmen may hide for a while the thinness of the theme 
which they have wrought; but sooner or later, in spite of all variety 
of enamel and all eccentricity of form, by which the cunning artificers 
seek to distract attention, we detect the poverty and scantiness of the 
material they are working. Just as most contemporary English fic- 
tion ends with the wedding bells, so most contemporary French fiction 
rings the changes on the one tune,— lawless love. Business, said 
Robert Macaire, is other people’s money; marriage, says most mod- 
ern French fiction, is other people’s wives. To discuss why there is 
this tacit confession of a dearth of other subjects fit for fiction would 
take us too long and too far from the present text ; but that the scarc- 
ity exists, even in the plays of the best French dramatists of our 
time, is beyond doubt. Of the dozen dramas of M. Alexandre Dumas 
fils, all, with perhaps a single exception, turn on adultery or illegiti- 
macy; and one or the other of these subjects furnish forth half of 
M. Augier’s score or more of fine plays, and perhaps two thirds of 
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M. Sardou’s clever catchpennies. It is not that these plays are all 
immoral, — on the contrary, M. Dumas nowadays always writes with a 
conscious moral aim, though it must be admitted his morality has a 
queer twist of its own ; M. Augier’s manly comedies have the morality 
inherent in all healthy works ; and even M. Sardou affronts the pro- 
prieties far less than one might suppose. Still the fact remains that 
the majority of the dramas of these, the first three dramatists of our 
day, turn on the illicit relation of the sexes, as though that were the 
only theme capable and worthy of effective dramatic treatment. Of 
course, there are other themes. Pure love has its dramatic possi- 
bilities as well as impure love ; and love is only one of the passions. 
Though popular will demands that it enter into every play, it may be 
made subordinate to the development of any one of the other passions. 
Few of Shakspeare’s plots spring from illicit love, or have anything to 
do with it. In the best English novels of this century we find absorb- 
ing interest and ample psychologic revelation, with the slightest, per- 
haps even a too slight, attention to the theme which is the staple of 
corresponding French fiction. Scott, Thackeray, George Eliot, and 
Hawthorne have used unlawful passion, but in proportion only, and not 
to the neglect of the other motives which move mankind. French 
feeling differs from ours ; and perhaps the playwrights merely dwell to 
excess on a topic to which their countrymen in general give an exag- 
gerated attention. There is a curious passage in one of the later 
writings of M. Dumas, in which he discusses marital misfortune, and 
tells us that every man thinks of it constantly, laughing at his neigh- 
bor, and fearing for himself. The American husband (and the Eng- 
lish husband also) does not devote his days and nights to speculations 
about his wife’s fidelity. 

To the French public, thus familiar with the most highflown and 
the least lawful passion, M. Feuillet gave a new thing: he offered it 
the old and ever-welcome exhibition of amorous adventure, dexter- 
ously veiled by a pretence of morality. French morality is at times 
rather humorsome ; and in one of its freaks it chose to accept M. 
Feuillet’s pseudo-delicacy and ultra-refinement, and to close its eyes 
to the falsity of his ethics. The public was tired of the stormy 
souls in irregular situations, seen in the stories of Hugo, Dumas, 
George Sand, Merimée, and Musset, and it was ready for a nov- 
elty. M. Feuillet took Musset for his model, turning his morality 
inside out. Musset’s morality was easy, to say the least; and M. 
Feuillet’s was pretentiously paraded. His tender and glowing interi- 
ors were certified to contain only a duly married couple. Instead of 
the trio, — husband, wife, and lover, — almost universal in French 
literature, there was only a duo, in which the husband committed adul- 
tery with his own wife. It was an attempt to graft the roses and rap- 
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tures of vice on the lilies and languors of virtue. By giving conjugal 
endearments the externals of criminal passion, M. Feuillet managed 
to lower marriage to the level of vulgar gallantry, and to make the 
reconciliation of husband and wife as interesting as the chance in- 
trigues of a courtesan. In these boudoir dramas he outraged the sacred 
secrecy of wedded life ; but so clever was his affectation of propriety 
that many respectable people did not look beneath the surface, and 
took him at his word. Then there were those who, having preached 
against the wickedness of the world, could not denounce so ingenious 
a writer when he declared himself their ally. Again, yet another class 
was pleased by these new plays, — the pretentious prudes; for there 
are précieuses ridicules now as well as two hundred years ago, though 
there is no Moliére to put them in the pillory. Fairness requires us 
to admit that perhaps the author was more sincere then than we now 
judge from a study of his work; and if he believed in himself, why 
should not others believe in him? Even those who detested him were 
not always sharp enough to see the underlying immodesty. One of 
these scoffingly nicknamed him the family Musset,— the “ Musset 
des Familles,”— a slanting allusion to an eminently proper periodical 
publication called the “ Musée des Familles.” But he failed to blind so 
keen an observer as Sainte-Beuve, as any one can see who reads the 
perfidious compliments, scattered through the study of M. Feuillet’s 
work, with which the great critic greeted “ Sibylle” (2 Roman Catho- 
lic Zendenz-Romanz), —a “novel with a purpose,” written at the re- 
quest of the devout and frivolous Empress, and published in 1863. 

M. Feuillet followed in Musset’s footsteps, not only in the form of 
his new ventures, but also in the mode of putting them before the 
public. They appeared first in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” and 
then in volumes called “Scénes et Comédies” and “Scénes et Prov- 
erbes;” and, like Musset again, it was some little time before the 
plays thus printed and published were brought out at a regular play- 
house. Although there is everywhere in M. Feuillet’s work an odor 
of tuberoses, sweet and stifling, a few of these earlier little comedies 
are not open to the objection I have just urged; and in such unpre- 
tentious and simple plays, as pretty as they are petty, M. Feuillet 
shows at his best. The “Village” is a touching little sketch of coun- 
try life. The “Fée” is an amusing attempt to import some of the: 
quaint mystery of fairy folk-lore into this matter-of-fact nineteenth 
century. The “Urne” is a lively reproduction (pastiche is the 
French word) of the comedy of Marivaux and his fellows. M. Feuil- 
let has a distinct sense of the comedy of situation, and is not lacking 
in Gallic lightness, although his humor has no depth and his wit no 
edge. In all these little plays he appears to advantage ; he can han- 
dle two or three characters in the compass of a single act without 
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overstraining his powers. Even the “ Cheveu Blanc,” —a fine speci- 
men of his new style of tickling the jaded palate of Parisians by a 
highly spiced dish, served with an insipid and enveloping moral sauce, 
' — is more tolerable, because shorter, than his later and more ambitious 
attempts. Elegant trifling, grace, ease, and emptiness, and fine, un- 
substantial talk about egotism, selfishness, and honor, — these are the 
characteristics of the “Scénes et Comédies ;” and it is in these that 
M. Feuillet excels. 

The three more important plays of this period of M. Feuillet’s ca- 
reer are the “ Crise,” “ Dalila,” and “ Redemption,” all of which passed 
through the “ Revue des Deux Mondes”’ on their way to the stage, — 
the “ Crise,” for one, waiting from 1848, when it appeared in the mag- 
azine, until 1854 before it got itself acted in the theatre. Seriously 
considered, “ Redemption” is an absurd play, puerile, or at least boy- 
ish, in motive and feeble even in construction; for the prologue is 
useless, and the scenes are disjointed. “Dalila” is better and stronger 
in itself, and besides it is free from the childish endeavor to grapple 
with tiny hands at mighty problems which vex men’s souls. In “Car- 
nioli,” too, there is a character of force and freshness. Of these three 
plays, however, the “Crise” is first in interest as it was in point of 
time. It is the earliest of the dramas in which M. Feuillet posed as 
the analyst of the feminine character, and as one who had spied out 
all its secrets and had a balm for all its wounds. The crisis from 
which the play takes its title is that eventful moment in life when, 
according to our author, even the most honest and worthy woman, 
having aforetime led a reputable and humdrum life, all of a sudden 
has a mad desire to go to the devil headlong: it is an alleged culmi- 
nating point of the feminine curiosity of knowledge of good and evil. 
There are plays which criticise themselves: when the story is once 
told, no comment is called for. The “Crise” is one of these. In the 
four acts there are but three characters (save a servant or two) ; and 
these three characters are the eternal trio of French fiction, — hus- 
band, wife, and lover. For ten years the husband and the wife have 
lived happily together. To his oldest and best friend, who is also 
the family physician, the husband confides that of late his wife has 
changed ; she could not be in better health physically, but she is now, 
against her wont, at times restless, or irritable, or sentimental, or what 
‘not, as the whim seizes her. The doctor explains that this is the 
crisis in her life, — the epoch of maturity in woman, — when she longs 
for a bite of forbidden fruit. The husband asks for a prescription. 
The doctor explains that the only cure for this strange taste is for the 
husband to find a devoted friend who will lead the wife to the brink 
of the abyss, and when she shrinks back in horror she will long no 
more for the apples on the other side of the chasm. The husband 
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instantly beseeches the doctor to try this experiment on his wife, and 
the friend reluctantly (but off-hand) consents to pretend to be the 
lover. Husband and lover then draw up a code, under which the 
lover is, if possible, to seduce the wife, — pausing before any damage 
is done, so that the wife may be cured by an awful warning and a nar- 
row escape. Time passes, and the lover makes headway. The hus- 
band finds his wife’s private journal and brings it to the lover, and the 
two men read it together to see how the wife feels. In all this play- 
ing with fire the lover and the wife kindle a flame in their own hearts. 
At last a guilty appointment is made. Morally, at least, the sin is 
committed. Just in time the husband intervenes, and, talking in par- 
ables, threatens to deprive the wife of her children should she sin. 
This restless and sentimental woman, be it known, has two children. 
So effective are these parables of the husband's that the new love 
fades out of the wife’s heart, and she falls on her husband’s neck; and 
then the curtain falls also, leaving in doubt the fate of the unfortunate 
lover. 

In 1858 M. Feuillet turned his novel, the “ Romance of a Poor Young 
Man,” into a play ; and, for sufficiently obvious reasons, it is the most 
wholesome of his later dramas. The scene is skilfully chosen, the 
characters are sharply contrasted, and a dextrous use is made of our 
love for the heroic and self-sacrificing ; so we see the play with pleasure 
in spite of its quick-tempered and disagreeable young woman, its high- 
toned and hot-headed young man, its preposterous old pirate, and its 
atmosphere of effeminate sentimentality. Two years later it was fol- 
lowed by the “Tentation,” the first comedy which M. Feuillet had 
written directly for acting and not for reading ; and its simpler and 
closer structure shows the benefit of the experience gained in trans- 
ferring its predecessors from the pages of a magazine to the boards of 
a theatre. There is no need to dwell on the “ Tentation,” as it is as 
familiar to American audience$ as the “Romance of a Poor Young 
Man,” — Mr. Dion Boucicault having turned it into “Led Astray.” 
Nothing better shows Mr. Boucicault’s skill and knowledge of the 
temper of our play-going public than the tact and taste with which he 
changed the relationship of the objectionable pair of foreign adventu- 
rers. Mr. Boucicault’s Irish soldier of fortune is a distinct character, 
with truly Irish wit and readiness, whereas M. Feuillet’s foreigners 
were Frenchmen in disguise ; and, oddly enough, M. Feuillet is fond of 
using foreigners to give color and comic variety to his groups. We 
find them not only in this play, but also in “ Redemption,” “ Mont- 
joye,” and the “Sphinx.” It is all the more odd that he should resort 
to this expedient for forcing a laugh when he has a flow of easy com- 
edy all his own, which is nowhere shown to better advantage than in 
this very play. There is bright humor and charming comedy in the 
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courtship of the two young people ; and although the two old women are 
somewhat farcical, even they do their share in amusing. But the main 
intrigue of the play is again husband, wife, and lover; and again 
the heroine is a lady of passionate aspirations and valetudinarian vir- 
tue ; and again, when everything tends toward irretrievable mishap, 
the dramatist intervenes, and gives a sharp twist to plot and people ; 
and after such a wrench the play cannot but end happily. 

Any one of M. Feuillet’s plays might be called “On the Brink,” and 
in very few of them is there an actual fall over the precipice. Here 
the author is lacking in intellectual seriousness ; he is always ready to 
drop logic through a trap in his trick table. “Consequences are un- 
pitying,” says George Eliot ; but M. Feuillet does not think so. How- 
ever vicious any character may seem, we may be sure of his death-bed 
repentance, and that he will die in a state of grace and the odor of 
sanctity. Next to the uncleanness beneath the surface, this is M. 
Feuillet’s worst defect ; and nowhere has it done him more harm than 
in “ Montjoye,” a comedy in five acts, brought out in 1863, three years 
after the “ Tentation.” Taken altogether, this is perhaps M. Feuil- 
let’s best play; it is the only one of his serious pieces in which he has 
not mistaken violence for strength. Montjoye himself is the central 
figure of the picture, and indeed the only one; for all the others are 
merely accessory, and devised to set off the protagonist. Montjoye is 
a man of velvet manner and iron will,— a man who aims at success, 
who believes that the end justifies the means, and who bends or breaks 
everything to attain hisend. He is a character boldly projected, al- 
though not sufficiently justified, and at the finish not self-consistent. 
He softens into sentiment, and so makes an effect on the audience. 
In criticising M. Augier, M. Zola praises the final impenitence of 
Maitre Guérin. This final impenitence is just what Montjoye lacks ; 
in real life such a man would die game. 

The fact is, M. Feuillet is no Frankenstein ; he never creates any 
being he cannot control, and he makes all his creatures do his bidding 
at the peril of their lives. He is rather a magician, who raises good 
and evil spirits at will; or, to be more exact, he is a writer of fairy 
tales. The stories he tells are not true, and they could not happen 
anywhere outside of fairy land. In one of his “ Scénes et Comédies ” 
he ventured within the magic circle in a most mysterious little play 
called the “ Fée,” in which a benevolent and sprightly little fairy plays 
most charming and delightful pranks, —all of them, alas! prosaically 
explained away before the curtain falls. Once granting that M. Feuil- 
let is a writer of fairy tales, and it is a matter of course to find the 
“ Belle au Bois Dormant ;” and it is, perhaps, characteristic that this 
“Sleeping Beauty in the Wood” should be a drama rather than a 
comedy. The sleeping beauty is the last of a feudal line, declining 
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into poverty and representing the past. The young prince is the 
head of a factory, rising in riches and thus representing the future. 
The beauty has an impractical and reactionary brother, and the prince 
has.a practical and progressive sister; so the play is provided with 
two pairs of lovers. So far is the fairy tale followed, that, when the 
young prince gets into the castle, the author puts the beauty to 
sleep off-hand that the prince may see her so. There is much clev- 
erness in detail as there is ingenuity in the main situation. Here 
frankly face to face is the conflict of old and new, past and future, 
irrepressible and irreconcilable ; and there is no end to it. Again, 
M. Feuillet shows his artistic weakness. His young prince is no true 
man of the nineteenth century, having to do with men and machinery, 
and master of himself at all events ; he is no true man at all. When 
he cannot get the woman he loves, he breaks down and moons around 
and weeps saltless tears. How much better this is handled in one of 
our own novels! for in the “American” of Mr. Henry James, Jr., 
there is the same situation. When Christopher Newman determines 
to marry the high-born French woman who has charmed him with 
her quiet grace, he hesitates at no obstacle, he is baffled by nothing, 


* he works out his own work, and he fights his own fight ; and he bears 


everything before him by sheer force of Yankee grit and Yankee wit, 
until the doors of a convent clang to, and the woman he seeks is shut 
from him behind the walls of the Church, —the one thing against 
which all Yankee energy, ingenuity, and perseverance are vain. 

All this time M. Feuillet was slowly outgrowing the imitation of 
Musset. In the “Romance of a Poor Young Man,” in the “ Tenta- 
tion,” in “ Montjoye,” and especially in the “Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood,” it is easy to see traces of Musset’s manner ; but, taken alto- 
gether, these plays are truly M. Feuillet’s own, and not fiefs for which 
he must needs do homage. As the recollection of Alfred Musset was 
getting fainter, the influence of M. Alexandre Dumas /i/s was growing. 
Already, in “ Dalila,” one may see some sign of the “ Dame aux Camé- 
lias” and of “ Diane de Lys ;” and surely the “Tentation” and “ Mont- 
joye” would not have been what they are had it not been for the “Demi- 
Monde” and the “ Fils Naturel.” The influence of M. Dumas upon 
M. Feuillet is the influence of a man of marked individuality and vigor 
upon a man of feebler fibre ; and as time passed this influence became 
plainer and more emphatic. The author of the “Crise” seemed to 
tire of the nickname the MM. de Goncourt had tagged to him, and 
refused any longer to be the “Musset des Familles.” Not content 
with charming and drawing tears, he wished to thrill and to shock his 
audience into admiration; and M. Dumas seemed to him the best 
model. But in trying to vie with M. Dumas, M. Feuillet was going 
against his natural gifts. As M. Charles Bigot said, in his admirable 
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study of the author of “ Dalila,” “In reality, what the graceful talent 
of M. Feuillet lacks is strength, and with strength all the qualities 
which go with it, — logic, simplicity, frankness.” Now, these are just 
the qualities which M. Dumas has most abundantly. So when M. 
Feuillet tries to be strong, he is only violent; and when he seeks to 
show his muscles, he lets us see that he has only nerves, to use the 
neat figure of M. Claretie. “Julie,” a drama in three acts, which M. 
Feuillet brought out in 1869, is plainly enough an attempt to imi- 
tate, if not to emulate, the “Supplice d’une Femme,” of which M. 
Dumas is one of the authors, and the one to whom its success is due. 
But “Julie” has none of the concentrated passion and remorseless 
logic which make the “Supplice d'une Femme” so startling and 
successful ; and whereas the “ Supplice d’une Femme” seems domi- 
nated by a fate as inexorable as that which determined the destiny of 
the heroes of Greek drama, “ Julie” has all the weakness of any copy, 
in which reliance is placed on carefully planned clap-traps rather than 
on the natural rush and expression of emotion. The “Supplice d’un 
Femme,” although it is a high-strung play easy to turn into ridicule, 
has the accents of sincerity. “Julie” rings false. It was a play of a 
kind radically opposite to that which the author had hitherto pro- 
duced ; and even so ingenious a writer as M. Feuillet cannot change 
his skin in the twinkling of an eye. In his treatment of woman M. 
Dumas is severe and logical to the point of brutality. Hitherto M. 
Feuillet had been petting and illogical to the verge of mushiness, and 
it was no wonder that the author of “Julie” was greeted as a literary 
dandy who was affecting the intense. Of a truth, morality is not a 
garment which an author may don and doff at will: if it be good for 
anything, his morality is in him, deep down in him, and cannot be torn 
thence. 

Still more violent and forcible-feeble than “Julie” is M. Feuillet’s 
latest play, the “ Sphinx,” acted in 1874. It is hard to see in this ill- 
made and monstrous impossibility any trace of the neat workmanship 
and charming style of the family Musset. A vulgar and indigested 
drama like the “ Sphinx” forces us to remember that the author of the 
“Romance of a Poor Young Man,” and of the “Sleeping Beauty in 
the Wood,” was first of all the author of melodramatic crudities like 
“ Palma, ou la nuit du Vendredi-Saint.” 

Such success as the “Sphinx” had was due to external accident. 
With M. Feuillet’s usual ingenuity, he had laid his weakest scene in 
one of the picturesque sites of which he is fond ; and the moonlit marsh 
of the third act did nearly as much for the “ Sphinx” as the ruined 
_ tower with its lissome coat of ivy did for the “Romance of a Poor 
Young Man.” Again, the author was fortunate in having Mlle. Croi- 
zette and Mlle. Sara Bernhardt for his heroines. It was not the first 
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time that the talent and authority of the actress had done much for 
the author, as those willingly bore witness who saw Mme. Favart in 
“ Julie” and Mme. Fargueil in “ Dalila.” It was rumored at the time 
that M. Feuillet had not intended any such naturalistic display of tox- 
icological phenomena as Mlle. Croizette exhibited, and that the author 
objected to the “ sensational” devices of the actress. If so, he was 
ungenerous ; for it was her last dying speech and confession which 
gave the play all the originality it could boast. As to the taste of 
such an exhibition, opinion may differ ; if this case, certainly, it was 
quite in keeping with the tone of the play. “It is always difficult,” 
wrote Lamb to Godwin, “to get rid of a woman at the end of a trag- 
edy. Men may fight and die. A woman must either take poison, 
which is a nasty trick ; or go mad, which is not fit to be shown ; or 
retire, which is poor, — only retiring is the most reputable.” 

“ Julie” and the “ Sphinx,” however, are not really representative of 
M. Feuillet, save in minor detail ; and they are artistically so inferior 
to his earlier plays that they seem the result of some strange freak. 
The best group of his dramatic works is that which includes the pieces 
produced between 1858 and 1865, — the “ Romance of a Poor Young 
Man,” the “ Tentation,” “Montjoye,” and the “Sleeping Beauty.” 
Although one can scarcely call these comedies strong plays, they are 
M. Feuillet’s strongest, as they are his least offensive. They reveal 
his amiable talent in the most favorable light. Yet I am not sure 
whether some of his smaller plays, and in a painter's sense less “ im- 
portant,” are not really better bits of work and of better workmanship. 
He lacks logic to construct your carefully considered edifice in five 
acts, and he has no breadth of style. In the space of one act he does 
not exhaust himself or the spectator; and he has ample marge and 
room enough to show off his grace, his ease, his ingenuity, his charm, 
and his caressing and effeminate touch. There is something feminine 
in the author of the “ Sleeping Beauty.” Sainte Beuve remarked that 
M. Feuillet excelled in the women’s diaries, of which he is fond, as 
who should say he had been a woman himself. Sustained effort is not 
to be expected from a writer of feminine qualities, and this is perhaps 
why certain of these little comedies are of greater worth than their 
bigger brothers. A humorous fantasy like the “ Fruit Défendu,” in 
which, too, the humor, though not robust, is not at all what a woman 
could have written, or a clear-cut intaglio from life like the “ Village,” 
a little masterpiece, — these are worth not only all the “ Julies ” and 
“ Sphinxes,” but all the “ Romances of Poor Young Men” and “ Sleep- 
ing Beauties.” On the other hand, also, in one act are both the 
“ Cheveu Blanc”’ and “ Le Pour et le Contre,” the most disgusting of 
all his plays, in spite of their high polish and superficial decorum. To 
come across the “ Village” in the series of M. Feuillet’s plays is like 
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a vision of the country rising before you as you stand in the overladen 
air of a stifling ball-room. The “ Village” is one of the author’s few 
incursions into real life. Most of his plays have their scenes laid 
in a world of his own much pleasanter than this work-a-day world of 
ours. It is a world where youth, beauty, wit, riches, titles, and idle- 
ness abound, and where there is nothing poor, or mean, or painful. 
Especially is there nothing like self-sacrifice. Everything has a 
smooth surface and a fine finish. Everybody is happy, or will be 
before the curtain falls. What though the fair heroine suffer for a 
while for her fault, — in the end all will come right, as it always does 
in other fairy tales. 

The want of variety in the scene is to be detected also in the ac- 
tions and characters of M. Feuillet’s comedies, long and short. He 
has his favorite type of man and woman, and they reappear again and 
again. His men all wear dress-coats of correct cut, and white ties 
beyond reproach. By preference, they are men of the world, some- 
what cynical, girding at society, but incapable of living out of the whirl 
and rush of passion ; they are men 


“ Who tread with jaded step the weary mill, 
Grind at the wheel, and call it ‘ Pleasure’ still, — 
Gay without mirth, fatigued without employ, 
Slaves to the joyless phantom of a Joy.” 


This is his favorite hero; and his favorite heroine is like unto him, 
save that he has greater skill in drawing women. His heroine is list- 
less, excited, nay, feverish at times, sickly in body and soul, moved by 
a secret and nameless unrest, born of idle luxury. She fancies her- 
self abandoned and lonely. “Solitude,” says Balzac, “is a vacuum ; 
and Nature abhors a vacuum in morals as in physics.” The wife in 
th: “Crise” is hysteria personified ; the heroine of the “ Tentation” 
is no better, and there are a dozen like her. One feels like prescrib- 
ing.cold baths and outdoor exercise for all of them. “Virtue, however 
solid you may think it, has need of some encouragement and of some 
little support,” says the heroine’ of “Le Pour et le Contre,” — poor 
thing! And if her virtue is not: propped and stayed, or if there come 
a thunder-storm, or if any other of a hundred and one accidents hap- 
pen, the fragile virtue gets a fall, and there is nobody to blame. 

In discussing M. Victorien Sardou, the final word is that his work 
is clever ; so, in considering M. Octave Feuillet, the final word is that 
his works are unhealthy. To my mind, the author of the “ Crise,” 
of the “Cheveu Blanc,” of the “Clef d’Or,” and of “Le Pour et le 
Contre,” is one of the most dangerous of modern French writers of 
fiction. His is an insidious immorality, parading itself in the livery 
of a militant virtue. His is a false art, and false art is pretty surely 
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immoral. Summed up, his teaching is that you can touch pitch and 
not be defiled so long as you wear ten-button kid gloves ; that you can 
play with fire and drop the torch so soon as the flame begins to scorch 
your hands; that you may handle edged tools and get off scot free ; 
and that you can rush headlong at the precipice and pull up somehow 
and safely right on the brink. It would be a wholesome pleasure to 
know how sturdy and truly British Samuel Johnson, with his stalwart 
morality, would have given his opinion of M. Feuillet’s ethics. In- 
deed, there is extant an American equivalent for this British judg- 
ment. I was re-reading M. Feuillet’s productions to write these pages 
when Mr. Stedman published his fine criticism of Walt Whitman ; 
and the tricksy humor, which is said to be an American characteristic, 
made me ask myself if a greater curiosity of literature could well be 
imagined than a criticism of M. Octave Feuillet, of the French Acad- 
emy, novelist and dramatist, by Walt Whitman, American poet and 
essayist. But a poet has the gift of foreseeing our wants, and of sat- 
isfying them before we ask ; and so, when I took up “Leaves of Grass” 
to read it again through Mr. Stedman’s spectacles, I found that Whit- 
man had expressed his opinion of Feuillet, or what we may be sure 
would be his opinion did he care to consider the Frenchman, It is in 
“Chants Démocratiques ” (284), and it is as follows : “ They who pid- 
dle and patter here in collars and tailed coats — I am aware who they 
are — they are not worms or fleas.” If this seem a harsh judgment, 
remember that the Frenchman has in excess the very qualities which 
the American most detests in literature, — sweetness, feudalism, the 
aristocratic atmosphere, a ladylike touch. If this seem a harsh judg- 
ment, let us turn to Mr. Stedman and try M. Feuillet by the test and 
standard which Mr. Stedman sets up to gauge Whitman ; and, though 
more courteously phrased, I doubt if the verdict will differ greatly 
from the suppositions quoted above from “ Leaves of Grass.” - Here 
is what Mr. Stedman asks: “ How far does the effort of a workman 
relate to what is fine and enduring? And how far does he succeed 
in his effort ?” 

J. BRaNDER MATTHEWS. 
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[* considering the question of the amenability of the insane to 

punishment for violations of law, it appears proper, in the begin- 
ning of the inquiry, that we should have clear ideas of the nature of 
crime. Unfortunately, we do not find among moralists, psychologists, 
and jurists that accordance of opinion which, in view of its import- 
ance, the subject requires. 

Thus, the moralists contend that the essence of an act asserted to 
be criminal consists in the motives or intentions of the actor, and that 
when these are pure no crime has been committed. The man, for 
instance, who kills his sister for the purpose of saving her from dis- 
honor, from the moral stand-point, so far from perpetrating a crime, in 
reality performs a meritorious action. The conspirator who demol- 
ishes a railway train in order that a Czar may be destroyed is be- 
lieved by some persons to be a patriot worthy of all honor; and even 
though he wrecks the wrong train, and sacrifices a hundred innocent 
and non-tyrannical persons, he is held by many sincere individuals 
to be guiltless of crime because his intentions were good. But com- 
mon-sense shows us that if we allow such an interpretation we place 
ourselves at the mercy of any erratic individuals who, with strong 
reformatory ideas which they think it their duty to carry out, stop at 
nothing in the way of accomplishing their good intentions. The ad- 
mission of the plea of worthy motives would ere long produce an 
entire demolition of the structure of society, and relegate us to the 
reign of force and cunning. Beccaria saw this very clearly when he 
declared : — 


“ They err, therefore, who imagine that a crime is greater or less according to 
the intention of the person by whom it is committed; for this will depend on the 
actual impression of objects on the senses and on the previous disposition of the 
mind: both will vary in different persons at different times, according to the suc- 
cession of ideas, passions, and circumstances. Upon that system it would be 
necessary to frame, not only a particular code for every individual, but a new penal 
law for every crime. Men often with the best intentions do the greatest injury to 
society, and with the worst do it the most essential service.” * 


It is a characteristic of humanity for men to think their own opin- 
ions better and more correct than those of their neighbors. As each 
individual has his mental organization for his guide, it is of course 
necessary that he should have confidence in its processes. Through 


1 An Essay on Crimes and Punishments. Translated from the Italian, with the Com- 
mentary of Voltaire, translated from the French. Fifth Edition. London: 1801. p. 25. 
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the quiet, almost unfelt, influence of the law under which he lives, it 
is rarely the case that he endeavors to carry out his own peculiar 
views by violence. Occasionally, however, some one of less evenly 
balanced mind, ambitious of notoriety, or thinking to render a great 
service to society, makes such an attempt, and then is always ready to 
plead the rectitude of his intentions in his defence, — a plea in which 
not unfrequently the press and the people do not hesitate to join. I 
once heard it gravely argued, by an intelligent and well-educated 
citizen, that a brutal ruffian who had murdered and robbed for years 
ought to be dealt with lightly, because his wife was a good woman, his 
children went to Sunday-school, and the father had done everything 
in his power for their support and elevation. Through the existence 
of such sentiments, even though the law may disregard the allegation 
of purity of motive, the people — represented by the jury — often view 
it with favor, and turn a malefactor loose to indulge still further in 
acts which, though they may strike him as being right and proper, 
are none the less crimes against society. 

It seems to be highly necessary, therefore, that in regard to this 
point the nature of crime should be so clearly defined that error 
relative to its existence or extent should be impossible. If it is made 
by emotional moralists to consist in the motive or intention, there can 
rarely be any certainty in these matters, for a shrewd person may so 
cleverly conceal his real purpose as to make detection out of the ques- 
tion. In our relations to a higher power, the intention undoubtedly 
constitutes the sin; but sin is not necessarily crime, nor crime inva- 
riably sin. 

Attempts, however, to make these identical were often made in 
former times, and are even yet occasionally indulged in by individuals 
of strong theological tendencies uncontrolled by common-sense. The 
Bible has not unfrequently been brought into court, and its commands 
enforced by the strong arm of the law. Charlemagne ordered that all 
those who infringed the ordinance of the Church relative to fasting in 
Lent should be put to death ; and in Poland, any one who violated the 
rules in regard to abstinence enjoined by the Church had his or her 
teeth taken out. Children who had reached the age of eight years 
were obliged to keep Lent and other fasts.! Louis le Debonnaire 
of France decreed that all the orders of the Church Should be main- 
tained by the civil law throughout the whole kingdom.? The eating of 
meat on a Friday was, therefore, not only a sin, but was made a 
crime. 

A law of England still exists (or did a short time since) prohibiting 


? Observations on the Influence of Religion upon the Health and Physical Welfare of 
Mankind. By Amariah Brigham, M.D. Boston: 1835. p. 103. 
2 Supplices, Prisons, et Grace en France. Par C. Desmaze. Paris: 1864. p. 23. 
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the eating of meat on fast days; but here the object was declared to 
be not so much a religious one, as to give aid and encouragement 
to the fisheries. In our own country there have been many laws ex- 
pressly designed to carry out the mandates of the Bible, and some of 
these still exist, —as, for instance, the prohibition to open places of 
amusement, recreation, or instruction on Sundays; to keep a shop 
open, or to perform certain kinds of labor. Mahometan laws are al- 
most always in the direction of enforcing the precepts of the Koran. 

The absence of intention may very properly be urged as regards 
the actual perpetration of the act alleged to be criminal. Thus, a 
person who aims a gun at a bird, and kills a man concealed in the 
shrubbery, whom he did not know to be there and who had no busi- 
ness to be there, is guilty of no crime whatever, because there was no 
intention to kill the man. But in the commission of such an act 
there are certain well-defined provisions of law in force which may 
make it a crime. Thus, if there should be a law in existence prohib- 
iting the killing of birds at the time the gun was discharged at them, 
the act would be a misdemeanor, and then the accidental killing of the 
man would be a crime. Such unintentional acts may be committed 
by the insane as well as by the sane, It is clear, therefore, that the 
motives by which an individual is governed should not be allowed to 
lessen the magnitude of his crime, and that no matter how pure 
these may have been, or how greatly individuals or even society at 
large may have been benefited, a violation of law ought not to go 
unpunished. 

Certain medico-psychological writers contend that crime is impos- 
sible in an individual whose brain is in an unhealthy condition. 
Thus, Zacchias,! one of the earliest writers on medical jurisprudence, 
expresses the opinion that an epileptic should not be considered 
responsible for an act committed within three days before or after 
a fit has occurred; and Dr. Isaac Ray? declares that this is un- 
doubtedly sound doctrine, so far as criminal acts are concerned. 
Plattner? asserts that no epileptic is responsible, no matter when an 
alleged criminal act is perpetrated ; and a like view is held by other 
writers who regard the subject only in its most superficial relations. 
Others again hold the opinion that the existence of any organic 
disease of the Brain, even if there are no manifestations of mental 
disorder, is sufficient to relieve the subject from responsibility for 
crime, on the ground that such mental derangement might have ex- 
isted and governed at the time the act was perpetrated. A person, 
according to this doctrine, who had once suffered from cerebral hemor- 


1 Quzstiones Medico-Legales. Cons. xiii., lib. 9. 
2 Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity. Fifth Edition. Boston: 1871. p. 477. 
® Quzstiones Med. For. p. 6. 
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rhage, causing apoplexy or paralysis, would be irresponsible for any 
act of violence he might commit. 

The absurdity of such positions is too apparent to require a labored 
attempt at refutation. If once admitted, there would be no such 
thing as holding an individual responsible who had any disease capa- 
ble for an instant of producing mental disturbance. In reality there 
is no disease of any part of the body which might not, for a moment, 
so derange the intracranial circulation of the blood, or so alter in 
other ways the normal mode of action of the brain, as to prompt to the 
commission of a terrible crime. A corn on the foot might, through a 
sharp and sudden twinge of pain, produce such a degree of mental 
excitement as to cause the subject to kill a person talking to him at 
the moment. Therefore, in accordance with the doctrine in question, 
any person with a corn on the foot ought to be held irresponsible for 
crime by reason of the potentiality of the corn. It is not sufficient 
in cases of the kind, or of those of brain disease, to show what might 
have happened, It must be clearly demonstrated that mental dis- 
turbance to the extent of causing absolute irresponsibility did result 
as a direct consequence of disease ; and it is a matter of no conse- 
quence whether the primary disorder is in the brain or in some other 
organ or part of the body. 

And still further it is contended by certain so-called advanced so- 
ciologists, that all crime is the result of inherent and overwhelming 
impulses and tendencies which cannot be resisted, and that criminals 
instead of being punished should be brought under the influence of 
reformatory measures of a moral, hygienic, or medical character, as the 
case may be. The plea, “I could not help it because my grandfather 
and my father and mother were habitual criminals,” is one which these 
apologists would admit as being of extenuating force if urged truth- 
fully by a murderer, especially if the murder has been peculiarly 
atrocious. To discuss the points involved in this theory would carry 
us further into the domains of theology and metaphysics than the oc- 
casion requires. If hereditary influence and predestination are allowed 
to modify the course of our systems of criminal jurisprudence, the 
courts might as well be closed, and every individual be told to take 
care of himself. But so long as laws continue to exist for the protec- 
tion of society as their prime raison d’étre, it is to be hoped that such 
alleged remote causes of crime as those referred to will not be per- 
mitted to exercise a determining influence with judges or jurors. 

Beccaria! asserts that “crimes are only to be measured by the 
injury done to society.” Crimes of the highest degree being those 
which immediately tend to the dissolution of society, and of the lowest 
those which consist of the smallest possible injury done to a private 


1 Op. cit. p. 25. 
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member ; laws being only a set of rules and regulations by which 
society agrees to be governed for its convenience and protection ; and 
there being no other safe guide as to the restraints and obligations of 
the individual members of society, — it follows that a crime consists 
wholly and exclusively of a violation of law. Any act not expressly 
prohibited by law is legal, and cannot constitute an offence against 
society. Experience may, however, demonstrate that a particular act 
heretofore allowed is in reality injurious to society, and then a law is 
enacted against it. 

Laws do not always rest upon the principles of abstract justice. 
Every jurist knows that equity and law are very different, and that 
the one only governs when the other is silent. When necessity re- 
quires it, both law and equity are set aside, and brute force takes 
their place. This is especially the case during a state of war, when 
the public safety may require the suspension of the most sacred rights 
and privileges of individuals. Jnter arma silent leges is a maxim ex- 
pressing as much truth now as when Cicero first gave utterance to 
the words. 

The chief object of punishment is the safety of society. The reforma- 
tion of the individual who has violated the law is scarcely ever consid- 
ered, even by the most civilized nations ; but certainly it ought to be 
kept in view, not only because the reformation of an evil doer aids in 
the protection of society by converting a bad person into a good one, 
but because the offender has a natural right to be reformed. Punish- 
ment is supposed to be conducive to the safety of society in two 
ways :— 

1. By the effect which it has upon the offending individual by in- 
timidating him, in causing him to suffer mental or physical pain as a 
sort of recompense he owes to society for his crime, or in placing him 
in such a condition that it will be impossible for him, for a limited 
period, or ever again, to break the law. This latter object is accom- 
plished by imprisonment for various terms, or by taking his life. 

2. By the example which is afforded to others who might feel in- 
clined to commit crimes, but whose vicious propensities and inclina- 
tions are kept in check by the certainty or probability of the law 
taking hold of them should they pass the prescribed bounds. 

In providing for its safety, society has almost invariably carried out 
the maxim of securing the greatest good to the greatest number, and 
has therefore to a great extent disregarded the natural rights of in- 
dividual persons. For example, it is a precept of law that ignorance 
is no excuse; but it is manifestly contrary to the principles of abstract 
justice to punish a person for the violation of a law the very existence 
of which is unknown to him. The plea of ignorance, however, being 
one which any offender could urge without the probability of his 
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knowledge being clearly shown, it is very wisely provided that the 
excuse in question should be disregarded. Safety to the lives and 
property of the majority is of greater importance to society than 
the life or liberty of any one individual; and hence the offender who 
might have known but did not know that he was breaking a law must 
take the penalty prescribed to his offence. The laws still in existence 
in some civilized countries, relative to attainder of blood for certain 
crimes, are likewise unjust to individuals who in accordance therewith 
are punished for a relationship wholly ‘beyond their control; and, 
going higher, what can be more painful to our sense of abstract jus- 
tice than the decree of the Almighty that “the sins of the fathers shall 
be visited upon the children unto the third and fourth generation” ? 
Certainly, the only object of such a severe law looking to the punish- 
ment of innocent persons is to prevent the commission of sin by in- 
timidating those who might not otherwise be restrained by penalties 
imposed on themselves alone. 

Regarding the matter from the standpoint that all laws are for the 
protection of society, and that the principles of abstract justice, as 
between the offender and society, have no necessary place in juris- 
prudence, there seems to be no valid reason why, if the protection of 
society demands it, the insane should not be punished for violations 
of law, even though they be morally irresponsible for their acts by 
reason of delirium, dementia, morbid impulse, emotional insanity, or 
any other form of mental aberration. Justice is every way as impera- 
tively required as a principle of right between man and the animals 
who minister to his wants as it is between one man and another. 
And yet we do not hesitate, regardless of its natural rights, to kill the 
hydrophobic dog which runs through the streets snapping at every 
one it meets. The rights of society to protection are far above those 
of the dog to life, and abstract justice does not enter for a moment 
into our minds in our consideration of how to deal with it. 

In like manner, suppose the case of an insane man with a morbid 
impulse to kill every one he met, and who did actually commit many 
homicides in obedience to the force which urged him, would it not be 
entirely justifiable to kill this man if he could not be otherwise effect- 
ually prevented perpetrating his murderous deeds? Take the follow- 
ing case, which occurred about a month ago, and which was published 
among the current news of the day: — 


“ Christiana Taylor, an old negro woman who was arrested for the murder of a 
little boy and girl three and six years old respectively, to-day confessed that she 
committed the deed ; she has heretofore denied all knowledge of the crime. ‘I 
was going along the road,’ she said; ‘it was not God Almighty, but it was the 
Devil that put it into my head to kill them. I did it, not with the axe or the wash- 
board, but with a piece of wood as big as my arm and about eighteen inches long. 
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The children were running about the yard of the house. I struck the one with 
the long hair first, but I don’t know how many times I hit her. I saw the axe in 
the wood-pile after hitting them with the stick. What I killed them for I don’t 
know ; the Devil got into me so that I could not help doing it. I picked the stick 
up in the road.’” 


And this, which comes to us from Chicago while this paper is being 
written. A man named Neal, under the influence of a delirium, shot 
the man who was sleeping in the same room with him; and then 
rushing into the street discharged his revolver with murderous effect 
at four other men, and was finally secured by a policeman, who how- 
ever was obliged to fire three shots at him, one of which took effect 
in his neck. 

Now the answer to the question above stated may be, “No; the 
humane and just course to pursue would be to put such people into 
lunatic asylums, and cure them.” To this I would reply, that in no 
very extensive search I have found sixty-eight cases on record as oc- 
curring in England alone, in which so called lunatics had committed 
homicides, been sent to asylums, discharged as cured, and had then 
perpetrated other murders. Very many more such cases have cer- 
tainly taken place in this country. I admit that if the sequestration 
of a criminal lunatic could be accomplished with absolute certainty 
that he would never again be allowed to go at large, it would be a 
preferable mode of dealing with him; but the difficulties of providing 
for this are so great that it can never, in any one case, be certainly 
predicted that the subject will pass the remainder of his life in seclu- 
sion from the outer world; on the contrary, it is quite certain that 
he will, in a few years at most, be discharged, either through the influ- 
ence of powerful friends, or because the superintendent of the asylum 
in which he is considers, or affects to consider, him cured. 

In view of this we are almost disposed to agree with the English 
judge who is reported to have addressed a criminal in these words : 
“You have been convicted of the crime of murder. It has been 
alleged in your defence that you were actuated by an irresistible 
impulse. This may be true; but the law has an irresistible impulse 
to punish you, and it therefore becomes my duty to sentence you to 
be hanged.” Or with a distinguished French magistrate, who in 
reference to such lunatics said to Marc, an eminent alienist: “ These 
men are madmen ; but it is necessary to cure their mad acts in the 
Place de Grove.” 

Besides, the influence of example is not lost on the insane, or those 
who are on the verge of mental alienation. Every medical officer of 
an asylum, or other physician who sees many cases of insanity, knows 
that lunatics are capable very generally of being influenced by rewards 
for good, or punishments for bad, conduct. Now there are many 
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persons passing through life scarcely suspected of insanity, but who, 
nevertheless, are the subjects of mental alienation. They only require 
an adequate existing cause to produce such a state of mental disturb- 
ance as to turn the scale decidedly, and urge them to the perpetration 
of some overt criminal act,— usually a murder. If these people are 
made to understand that they will be held legally responsible for their 
conduct, and punished if they are found guilty, they will make such 
efforts to control themselves as wil] probably prove successful. 

Several cases of the kind have come.under my observation. The 
following has such an apposite relation to the point under discussion 
that I cite it from another work. The details are from a letter writ- 
ten me by a person in one of the Western States :— 


“In ‘The New York Sun,’ of the 3oth inst., I noticed the proceedings of the 
Medico-Legal Society, in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, on emotional in- 
sanity,,etc., and I was impressed particularly with your remarks on Morbid Impulse. 
Some two weeks since, | was at work in my garden with a spade, and one of my 
little girl-children, just three years old, came in where I was, and I was suddenly 
seized with an impulse to kill the child with the spade that I was at work with ; and 
in order to prevent my doing so I had to make her leave the garden. Now I love 
this child better than I do the apple of my eye, and why I was seized with that im- 
pulse I can’t say. Since that time I have been feeling strange, and I am afraid to 
trust myself with my own family, though I know perfectly well what I am doing, 
and only feel actuated by these impulses. I have consulted a physician, and he 
laughed at me. If you can suggest any remedy for these strange impulses, I will 
pay you what you charge, and will consider that you have done me a favor that 
will cause me to bless your name forever. 1 don’t consider that I am in danger of 
murdering any one just yet; but the idea of such a thing is horrible, and I fear it 
may grow on me unless remedied.” 


Now here was a case in which some slight exciting circumstance, 
such as hearing, for instance, that another man had killed his child 
with a spade, would probably have overcome all the power of resist- 
ance which this man found it easy for him to exercise, and a murder 
would have been the consequence. Again, reflecting upon the situa- 
tion, feeling that the impulse was one for which he could not consider 
himself responsible, knowing that an insane impulse leading to an 
apparently motiveless murder would be regarded as the strongest 
evidence of his lunacy, and deriving that strange satisfaction from the 
gratification of his morbid desire which all such people feel, it is in 
the highest degree probable that he would have ceased to resist, and 
that the child would have been killed. 

I therefore in my reply called his attention to the admitted fact 
that he had his impulse under control; that he was able to reason 
calmly-and intelligently in regard to it ; that he had applied to me for 
advice, and that I urged him to place himself immediately under the 


1 A Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous System. New York: 6th edition. p. 345. 
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restraint of an asylum till he should feel satisfied that the danger 
had entirely passed away. I further told him that if he disregarded 
this advice and finally yielded to his impulse, he would be fully as 
guilty of murder as though he had killed through deliberate malice, 
and that he ought to be just as surely executed as any other murderer. 
I never heard from him again, and hence do not know whether or 
not he followed the counsel I gave him ; but doubtless it had its proper 
effect upon him, and his little girl's life was saved. 

It appears to be very evident, therefore, that a person aware of the 
existence of an impulse to commit crime, and which he fears he may 
not be able to resist, is bound to do everything in his power to render 
the accomplishment of his propensity impossible. It is his duty to 
place himself under restraint, or else so otherwise to order things that 
the crime toward which he feels himself urged cannot by any possi- 
bility be committed. Medically speaking he is insane, for his mind is 
acting in a manner different from that which is normal to him ; but, 
like many others much more deranged in their mental processes than 
he is, he has a measurable amount of self-restraint, and hence of 
responsibility. If he neglects the obvious duty to himself and society 
to which I have referred, he is morally and legally in no better posi- 
tion than the ruffian who feels an impulse to acquire other people’s 
property, and accordingly murders the person most convenient for his 
purpose. He is certainly no fit subject for hyper-emotional and sym- 
pathetic manifestations. 

Thus we see that an individual may be medically insane, and yet 
not a lunatic in a legal sense. His brain is diseased, either temporarily 
or permanently ; his mind is not in all respects normal in its action, — 
and yet he is responsible for his acts. Many of the insane are clearly 
' irresponsible, and their punishment is demanded only by the impera- 
tive necessity which exists of securing the safety of society by pre- 
venting their committing criminal acts. This should be done in that 
‘way which experience shows is most conducive to the accomplishment 
of the end in view, even if it involves the taking of the life of the 
lunatic. But there are others, — people with morbid impulses, with 
delusions as to their mission as reformers, messengers of God, etc. ; 
with intense egotism and desire for notoriety, manifestly abnormal 
in character ; with tendencies toward the performance of eccentric 
and unusual acts ; with a total disregard for the restraints upon indi- 
vidual indulgence which a decent sense of the opinions of mankind 
requires ; of excessively developed passions, which lead them to the 
commission of various bestial crimes,— but who nevertheless show 
little or no want of intellectual power (indeed this is often: above 

the average), who transact their every-day routine work with regu- 
_larity and precision, and who reason logically and clearly on the 
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subject of their particular point of aberration. Such people are 
medically insane; their mental processes are radically different from 
those of mankind in general; there is some defect, inherent or ac- 
quired, in the organization of their nervous systems; and the medical 
expert who goes into court and testifies to the fact of their insanity is 
entirely justified, by the accumulated experience of those most com- 
petent to know, in so doing. They are insane from a medical stand- 
point, but they know right from wrong; they know legal acts from 
illegal ones; they are able at some time at least to control their 
propensities, and their delusions may be entirely without reference to 
the alleged criminal act they may have committed. Thus, the man 
who has the delusion that he is the President of the United States is 
clearly insane ; and yet if he waylays a stage-coach and robs the pas- 
sengers, he commits an act which has no necessary connection with 
his false belief, and for which he ought to be punished like any other 
highwayman. Likewise, the monomaniac who imagines that his hand 
is made of glass is as indubitably insane as the most raving lunatic in 
Bedlam. Let any one think how great must be the perversion of sén- 
sation, of perception, and of intellection, for such a delusion to become 
a fixed idea of any one’s mind, and it will be impossible to avoid per- 
ceiving how thoroughly the brain of such a person is diseased. . And 
yet he reasons correctly from the false premise of his glass hand; he 
takes the greatest care to avoid injury to it, and carries it in a stout 
leather case, so as the more effectually to guard against its being 
broken. If the effort is made to convince him, by reasoning, that his 
hand is not made of glass, and an appeal is taken to the fact that it 
has none of the peculiar qualities of glass, he replies that nothing is 
more unreliable than the senses ; that they are constantly leading one 
into error; that nothing ever appears to be exactly as it is; and that 
you have no right to require him to form his ideas from your eye- 
sight, or touch, or hearing. He is one of that most dangerous, in 
some of their relations, of all the insane,—a reasoning maniac. But 
he is just as capable of picking a pocket, or perpetrating a burglary, 
or committing an atrocious murder, and just as responsible for the 
violation of law, as the sanest criminal who ever stood in the prison- 
ers’ dock. 

While a knowledge of right and wrong can never be properly re- 
garded as a test of insanity, it is a test of responsibility: and by 
knowledge of right and wrong is not meant the moral knowledge that 
a particular act would be intrinsically right or wrong,—in other 
words, a sin, — but that it would be contrary to law. In reality, how- 
ever, the individual may not even have this knowledge; but he must 
have, in order to make him responsible, the mental capacity to have 
it. For ignorance is no excuse, and the safety of society imperatively 
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requires that all should take means to make themselves acquainted 
with the laws of the land in which they live. Now any individual 
having the mental capacity to know that an act which he contemplates 
is contrary to law should be deemed legally responsible, and should 
suffer punishment. He possesses what Bain? calls “ punishability.” 
If he does not possess this capacity, then he ought not to be allowed 
to go at large, for he is a greater enemy to society than one who with 
evil intent has nevertheless sufficient reason to guide him. There is 
always less danger from a knave than a fool: and, moreover, one may 
become a useful member of society, while the other never can. 

The question, therefore, in the case of a criminal should not be, “Is 
he insane?” but, “Is he responsible?” When this change is effected, 
we shall hear very little about disagreements between medical experts 
and jurists relative to who should and who should not be punished. 

And again, no degree of insanity should absolve a criminal from 
the minimum amount of punishment that may be necessary to protect 
society against him and others like him. When there is less morbid 
sentimentality relative to the rights of certain kinds of lunatics who 
are no better than wild beasts, we shall have fewer outrages to record, 
and fewer monsters in human form to perpetrate them. 

; Wituiam A. Hammonp. 
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a production of cereals in the United States has attained such 

enormous proportions, and the amount exported to foreign coun- 
tries is so rapidly increasing, that the statistics of this trade, both 
past and present, are of absorbing interest to Europeans as well as 
to Americans. In all the ramifications of the world’s commerce, the 
American grain-trade exerts a most potent influence. The United 
States now holds the vantage ground as the granary of the world, and 
while all newspaper readers are aware of the very large exportation of 
breadstuffs of late years, yet the statistics of this trade for former 
years are almost wholly unknown, as they can only be found in full 
among the old Government records at Washington. 

Wheat was first sown in this country in 1602, on Cuttyhunk, one 
of the Elizabeth Islands, by Gosnold when he explored the coast. In 
Virginia, it appears that wheat was sown in 1611 for the first time, 
and from that date the cultivation of it increased quite rapidly, until 


1 The Emotions and the Will. Second edition. London: 1865. p. 520. 
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in 1648 it is recorded that there were several hundred acres of it; 
but after that year it fell into disrepute as settlers found that tobacco- 
raising was more profitable. In the Dutch Colony of New Nether- 
lands wheat was cultivated at a very early date, and we find that in 
1626 samples of this cereal were taken to Holland to show what 
could be raised in the new country. Of the crops grown by the early 
settlers, and upon which they chiefly relied for sustenance, were Indian 
corn, pumpkins, squashes, and potatoes ; all of which were mostly new 
to them, as few Europeans had ever seen them cultivated. They soon 
learned, however, from the Indians the manner of cultivating them, 
and from this method there was but little change down to the opening 
of the present century. For corn, it was to dig small holes in the 
ground about four feet apart, put in a fish or two, drop the seed, — 
four or six grains, —and coverup. The Indians used for this purpose 
an instrument made of a large clam-shell; but the heavy mattock or 
grub-hoe was soon substituted for it by the colonists. In 1608 the 
James River settlers, under the instruction of the Indians, began to 
raise corn ; and in three years thirty acres were devoted to its cultiva- 
tion. When the Pilgrim Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock, they 
found the Indians raising corn; and under the teachings of the 
Red Men the Pilgrims began to grow it in 1621, or thirteen years 
after the James River settlers had begun. Following the example of 
the Indians, the Pilgrims manured their lands with alewives, then 
called “shad.” An early chronicler of the Pilgrims says: “ Accord- 
ing to the manner of the Indians we manured our ground with her- 
ring, or rather shad, which we had in great abundance and take with 
great ease at our doors ;” and later, “ You may see in one township a 
hundred acres together set with these fish, every acre taking a thou- 
sand of them ; and an acre thus dressed will produce and yield so much 
corn as three acres without fish.” 

Rye and barley were also introduced and cultivated by the early 
settlers, and it soon became the almost universal practice to mix the 
meal of the former with Indian-corn meal in making bread ; and while 
it is not positively known to have been the custom prior to 1648, yet it 
is believed to have been done as early as 1630, or eighteen years be- 
fore any authentic record of it is found. Oats were introduced at the 
same time as rye, and were raised by Captain Gosnold on one of the 
Elizabeth Islands, on the southern coast of Massachusetts, as early as 
1602. They were then, as at the present time, used principally as 
food for animals. 

From these small beginnings, the production of the different cereals 
steadily increased ; and at a comparatively early date this country not 
only raised enough grain for its own neecs, but each year, with a few 
exceptions, had a surplus for foreign shipment. During the four years 
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1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, the yield of wheat was very small, and it 
was necessary to import a considerable quantity from Europe to meet 
the deficiency in this country. In 1837 alone, over one hundred 
wheat and flour laden vessels arrived at the port of Baltimore from 
Europe, the bulk of the grain coming from Germany and Holland, 
although England sent us a few cargoes. The total exports of wheat 
—flour not included — from the United States during those four 
years was a little less than 125,a00 bushels, and that was almost wholly 
shipped across the border line into Canada. We were still able, how- 
ever, to export a small amount of flour; as there were some tropical 
countries for which a special quality of flour was made in the United 
States, and it was more profitable to export this, and then to import 
enough to make good the deficiency, than to sell that particular quality 
of flour in this country. The records of the export trade, prior to 
1820-21, are rather incomplete ; and, limited in space as an article of 
this character must be, it would scarcely be advisable to attempt to 
go back of that date. In fact the statistics of the trade from 1821 to 
1881 cover about all that is of value pertaining to the subject. With 
the view of economizing space, the exports of wheat, flour, and corn 
from the United States, from 1821 to 1875, have been summed up 
into five-year periods, while the exports since 1875 are considered of 
sufficient value to merit their being given in full. The exports of 
wheat and flour from the United States, since 1820-21, have been 
according to the statistical table on p. 453. 

The reader'will observe that the figures show that the exports for 
the sixty-one years ended June 30, 1881, amounted to 1,108,039,283 
bushels of wheat, and 144,777,381 barrels of flour, or a total of 
1,818,666,995 bushels. For the six years ended June 30, 1881, the 
exports of wheat were 592,862,195 bushels, which was 77,700,000 
bushels more than the combined exports for the preceding fifty-five 
years ; while the exports of flour for the six years ended June 30, 
1881, were 30,841,648 barrels, or over 80,000,000 barrels less than 
the exports for the preceding fifty-five years. 

One of the most important facts brought into special prominence by 
the annexed exhibit is the large decrease in the relative proportion of 
flour shipped to foreign countries compared with the exports of wheat. 
During the five years ended 1825 the exports of flour and wheat com- 
bined were 18,878,410 bushels, of which 99.61 per cent was shipped 
in the form of flour. In the next five years the percentage of flour 
was 99.46, —asmall decrease ; and this was followed by 97.2 per cent 
for the five years ending 1835, and that in turn by 91.7, then by 91.1, 
and steadily on down without a single exception, till for the five years 
ended 1875 the proportion of flour was only 27.2. Taking each year 
after 1875, the falling-off in the percentage of flour exported continued 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM THE UNITED STATES 
(FLOUR REDUCED TO BUSHELS IN THE TOTAL). 
. P 
qrem | Sth dare a. | “eye 
1825 72,874 45451,384 18,878,410 99.61 
1830 125,547 4,651,940 23,385,247 99-46 
1835 614,145 5,241,964 26,823,965 97.2 
1840 1,842,841 4,092,932 22, 307,501 91.7 
1845 2,946,861 6,274,697 34,320,346 QI.t 
1850 10,184,645 12,284,828 71,608,785 85.77 
1855 16,446,955 13,149,518 82,194,545 79-9 
1860 38,808, 573 15,778,268 117,699,913 67. 
1865 138,306,907 19,757,733 237,095,572 42.09 
1870 81,808, 364 11,454,785 139,082,289 41.2 
1875 224,019,376 16,797,684 308,007,796 27.2 
poe 515,177,088 113,935,733 1,081,404,369 52.6 
1876 55,073,122 3,935,512 74,750,682 26.32 
1877 40,325,611 3,343,665 57,043,936 29.30 
1878 72,404,961 3,946,385 5 92,139,236 21.42 
1879 122,353,936 5,629,714 147,687,649 17.1 
1880 153,252,795 6,111,419 180,754,180 15.2 
1881 149,451,770 7:874,483 184,886,943 19.2 
Total for 
6 years. 592,862,995 30,841,648 737,262,626 18.8 
forér years. |  1108,039,283 144,777,381 1,818,666,995 35.8 

































steadily, with the one exception of 1877 down to 1880, during which 
year the percentage was 15.2, — the lowest figures in the history of the 
flour export-trade. The record for the last fiscal year shows that a 
halt has been called, and once more an effort has been made to induce 
the exports of flour to take an upward turn. The outlook for success 
in this direction is at present very good ; but it will be well not to be 
too enthusiastic over the prospect, as many writers have lately been, 
who have judged simply by the large increase during the past eight or 
ten months, seemingly unaware of the fact that in former years much ; 
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larger gains have often been made, only to be succeeded by smaller 
exports in the following seasons. A few illustrations will show the 
force of this. In 1831 the exports of flour amounted to 1,806,529 
barrels, while in 1832 the amount was only 864,919 barrels, and then 
the figures continued to decline, till in 1837 we exported but 318,- 
719 barrels, or only one sixth of the amount reported seven years 
before. We again find that the exports in 1840 were 1,897,501 bar- 
rels, while four years later they were less than 1,000,000 barrels, and 
in 1847 the shipments of flour reached 4,382,496 barrels, and in 1848 
dropped to 2,119,393 barrels, declined to 1,385,448 barrels in 1850, 
and gradually rose again to 4,022,386 bushels in 1854, only to fall 
back in the following year to 1,204,540, or a decrease of nearly three 
fourths. Thus the gains and losses have from year to year been play- 
ing somewhat of a see-saw game; first one goes up and the other 
goes down, and then down and up again. In 1862 the exports of flour 
were 4,882,033 barrels, which is but 1,300,000 barrels less than the 
exports of 1880. It is not intended to attempt to prove that the 
percentage of flour shipments will not increase during the next few 
years, but merely to show the fallacy of basing any predictions upon 
the increase made of late months. That the American milling trade 
is developing very rapidly admits of no question, and with this growth 
there will doubtless continue to be a steady gain in the amount of 
flour yearly put upon the European markets. One of the most potent 
causes of the growth of the export flour-trade which has been wit- 
nessed during the past twelve months is the improvement in the 
science of milling in this country. As our millers have adapted their 
flours to the wants of the old world, the demand has increased ; and 
with the improvement in the making of flour, there will probably 
continue to be an increase in the amount consumed in Europe. 

The value of the exports of wheat and flour from the United States 
since 1821,.summed up in periods of five years, has been as set 
forth in the table on p. 455. 

For the five years ended Sept. 30, 1825, the exports of wheat from 
the United States were valued at $68,978, while the value of the flour 
exports was $24,334,999. During the next five years, the exports of 
wheat increased nearly seventy-five per cent, while the exports of flour 
remained almost stationary, the gain being less than two per cent. 
In the succeeding five-year period, wheat exports again increased very 
largely, having nearly trebled during that time, while the value of the 
shipments of flour had fallen off over $2,000,000; but still the value 
of the latter was $27,231,952, against only $1,817,067 as the value of 
the former. Between 1840 and 1860 the exports both of wheat and 
flour increased very largely; but the percentage of gain was much 
greater in the former than in the latter, and thus the proportion of 
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g z.. Py . 7 
Le 8 5 de «| 
23 Value. e = Value. f = is e = 

E <8 <" ” = 
182 $68,978 | $0.94 | $24,334,999 | . $5.46 $24,403,977 | $1.29 
1830 112,754 | 0.89 24,708,090 5-31 24,820,844 | 1.06 
1835 737,365 | 1.20 29,347,649 5:59 30,085,014 | 1.13 
1840 1,817,067 0.98 27,231,952 6.65 29,049,019 1.30 
1845 2,900,785 98 | 31,056,156 4-94 33,956,941 8 
1850 12,801,093 1.25 69,375,741 5-64 82,176,834 1.18 
1855 21,864,762 | 139 | 75:775,220 5-76 97,639,982 | 1.18 
1860 53,343,918 1.37 104,368,446 6.61 157,712,365 1.34 
1865 178,470,444 1.29 133,359,875 6.74 311,827,319 1.31 
1870 117,527,424 1.43 92,071,717 8.03 209,599,141 1.50 
1875 296,540,060 1.32 114,401,066 6.86 410,941,126 1.33 
a $686,184,650 | $1.33 | $726,027,911 | $6.37 | $1,412,212,561 | $1.30 
1876 $68,382,899 | $1.24 $24,433,470 $6 20 $92,816,369 | $1.24 
1877 47,135,562 1.16 21,663,947 6.47 68,799,509 1.20 
1878 96,872,016 1.33 25,092,826 6.35 121,964,842 1.32 
1879 130,701,079 1.06 29,567,713 5.25 160,268,792 1.08 
1880 190,546,305 | 1.24 35:333:197 5.88 225,879,502 | 1.24 
1881 166,641,958 1.11 44,635,630 5-66 211,277,588 1.14 
tan $700,279,819 | $1.18 | $180,726,783 | $5.85 $881,006,602 | $1.19 
aac | $1,386,464.469 | $1.25 | $906,754,604 | $6.26 | $2,293,219,163 | $1.26 


































flour to wheat steadily declined. For the five years ending 1860, the 
exports of wheat were valued at $53,343,918, and the exports of flour 
at $104,368,446, or almost double the value of the wheat. During the 
five years ended 1865, which embraced the period of war, there was 
an enormous increase in the exports of breadstuffs from the United 
States ; and then for the first time in the history of the country the 
exports of wheat exceeded in value the exports of flour. This period 
marked the important turning-point to which the wheat trade had 
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been tending for forty years or more; and since that date the value of 
the flour exports as compared with the wheat has been constantly in- 
creasing, although the record of the past year shows that the flour trade 
has made a small upward movement. During the five years 1861 to 
1865, the exports of wheat were valued at $178,420,444, which was 
about $80,000,000 more than the exports for the preceding forty 
years combined. Between 1866 and 1870, the foreign movement of 
breadstuffs was greatly checked by the increased home consumption ; 
and we find that during that period the value of the exports of wheat 
was $117,527,424, or a decrease of over $60,000,000 as compared with 
the preceding five years, while the value of the flour exports was 
$92,071,717,—A falling off of $41,000,000, the total decrease in the value 
of wheat and flour combined being considerably over $100,000,000. 
The succeeding five years, however, covered a period of a very active 
export trade in breadstuffs, and the value of the foreign shipments of 
wheat footed up $296,540,060, which was nearly $1,000,000 more than 
the value for the preceding ten years. While wheat was gaining 
thus rapidly, flour was also increasing, but at a rather slow rate; and 
the value of the exports of it for the five years 1871-75, was $114, 
401,066, which was only about $22,000,000 greater than for the pre- 
ceding five years. The highest average value for any five-year 
period, from 1821 to 1875, was for the five years ended 1870,— dur- 
ing which time the export value of wheat averaged $1.43 per bushel 
and of flour $8.03 per barrel, while the lowest figures were 89gc. per 
bushel in 1830 for wheat, and $4.94 per barrel for flour in 1845. For 
the fifty-five years 1821 to 1875, both inclusive, the total value of 
the exports of wheat was $686,184,650, against for same time $726,- 
027,911 as the value of the flour exports, or $40,000,000 in excess of 
wheat. The average value for the period was $1.33 per bushel for 
wheat, and $6.37 per.barrel for flour. Beginning with 1876, it was 
deemed best to present in the foregoing tables the exports for each 
year instead of four five-year periods. In 1877 we find a consider- 
able falling off in the exports both of wheat and flour as compared 
with the preceding year, but since that date each year has witnessed 
a large increase in the total quantity, although the value for 1880-81 
was less than for 1879-80. 

Summing up the exports for the six years ended June 30, 1881, 
it is seen that the total value of the wheat exported was $700,279,- 
819, or over $519,500,000 more than the value of the flour exported ; 
whereas for the preceding fifty-five years the flour exports exceeded 
in value the wheat exports of the same period by nearly $40,000,- 
000. The value of the wheat exports for the past six years was 
$700,279,819 against $686,184,650 for the fifty-five years ending 
1875, being a difference in favor of the last six years of $14,000,000 ; 
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while, comparing the exports of flour for the same two periods, 
the difference is $545,300,000 in favor of the fifty-five years ending 
1875. For the sixty-one years ended June 30, 1881, the value of the 
wheat exported from the United States was $1,386,464,469 at an 
average of $1.25 per bushel, and the value of the flour was $906,- 
754,694, the average price being $6.26 per barrel, — making a grand 
total of the exports of wheat and flour combined for the sixty-one 
years $2,293,219,163, of which about thirty-eight per cent is the value 
of the last six years, and nearly twenty per cent the value of 1880 
and 1881 combined. 

While the wheat crop of the United States has for many years 
attracted more attention than all other cereals combined, yet, pecu- 
niarily, it is of much less importance than the corn crop alone. From 
the thirty acres planted in corn by the James River settlers in 1611, 
and from which they gathered a few hundred bushels, this branch of 
American agriculture has steadily moved forward, until now nearly 
§ 2,000,000 acres are devoted to its cultivation, and the yield has annu- 
ally, of late years, exceeded 1,500,000,000 bushels. The amount of 
corn exported in its natural state, as compared with the total yield, has 
always been very small, though lately the percentage of the crop 
shipped abroad has much increased ; but the proportion exported in 
the form of bacon and other provisions is quite large. : 

The exports of corn and meal from the United States since 1821, 
with the value of the same, have been as shown in the table on p. 458. 
It will be seen by examining the figures in this table that there 
was no increase in the exports of corn between the five years ending 
1825 and the similar period ending 1845; in fact the exports for the 
latter period were somewhat less than during the former. Between 
1846 and 1850 there was, however, a very rapid gain in the outward 
movement; and the total for that time was 43,822,153 bushels, or about 
29,000,000 bushels more than the exports for the preceding twenty- 
five years. From 1851 to 1855, the exports were 20,000,000 bushels 
less than for the preceding five-year period, and in the five years end- 
ing 1860 regained only 4,000,000 bushels of the decrease ; between 1861 
and 1865, however, the exports increased very largely and amounted 
to 52,612,028 bushels, but during the succeeding five years there was 
another falling off, although the loss was less than 500,000,000 bushels. 
During the five years ending 1875, the exports of corn loomed up 
into great importance, the total reaching 146,152,915 bushels, being 
but little less than the combined exports for the preceding twenty 
years. The total exports for the fifty-five years 1821 to 1875 were 
356,356,552 bushels, valued at $263,616,988, or an average of 74C¢. 
per bushel. For the first five years given in the succeeding table 
the average value of the corn exported was 53c. per bushel, and from 
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CORN. CORN MEAL. 

33 3 cE 
be Bushels. Total value. wD Barrels. Total value. &3 
= : z o z 

E < < 
1825 3,514,350 $1,874,719, $0.53 761,406 | $2,177,118 | $2.86 
1830 35530710 2,019,926 57 783,408 | 2,404,371 | 3-07 
1835 2,568,946 1,801,711 .70 817,383 2,731,077 3-34 
1840 1,184,973 873,104 73 843,930 | 2,471,215] 4-11 
1845 3.474,109 1,755,602 .50 1,132,749 | 2,037,021 | 2.68 
1850 43,822,153 31,277,920 71 2,493,700 | 8,984,252 | 3.60 
1855 23,905,196 17,712,699 ‘74 1,121,456 | 4,147,318 | 3-69 
1860 27,597:896 19,789,181 71 1,291,342 | 4,917,515 | 3-80 
1865 2,612,028 34,903,365 66 1,176,607 | 5,323,270 | 4-52 
1870 47,993,276 | 47,143,517 98 1,355:024 | 7.345448 | 5.42 
1875 146,152,915 104,464,944 71 1,604,053 6,461,588 4.02 
a 356,356,552 | $263,616,9S8 | $0.74 | 13,381,058 | $51,000,193 | $3.81 
1876 49:493,572 | $33,265,280 | $0.67 354,240 | $1,305,027 | $3.59 
1877 70,860,953 41,621,245 58 447,907 | 1,511,152 | 3-37 
1878 85,461,898 48,030,358 -56 432,723 1,335,892 3.08 
1879 86,295,252 40,655,120 47 397,160 1,052,231 2.64 
1880 | 98,169,877 | 53298247 «54 350,613 981,361 | 2.80 
1881 91,250,050 50,414,898 “55 433,883 1,266,939 2.92 
Torr’ | 481,531,632 | $267,285,148 | $0.55 2,416,526 | $7,452,602 | $3.08 
Cramer’ | 837,888,184 | $530,902,136 | $0.63 | 15,797,584 | $58,452,795 | $3.70 











that point the price rose to 57c., 70c., and then 73c. per bushel ; 
but during the period 1841 to 1845 the value dropped to Soc. per 
bushel, — the lowest average between 1821 and 1877. The highest 
value was for the five years ending 1870, during which time the 
average export price was 98c. per bushel. The lowest value during 
either of the six years ending 1881 was 47c. per bushel, which is less 
than for any preceding time since 1821 ; while the highest value during 
either of the last named six years was 67c. per bushel in 1876, — the 
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general average for the six years being 55c. per bushel, or 19¢. 
per bushel less than the average for the preceding fifty-five years. 
The total exports for the six years 1876 to 1881, both inclusive, 
were 481,531,632 bushels of corn,— which was 125,000,000 bushels 
more than the combined exports of the preceding fifty-five years ; 
but the value for the last six years was not proportionately so great, 
as the average price was much lower. For the sixty-one years begin- 
ning with 1820-21 and ending with 1880-81, the exports of corn 
aggregated 837,888,184 bushels, valued at $5 30,902,136, — or an aver- 
age of 63c. per bushel, which are quite small figures when compared 
with the wheat exports. The exports of meal for the fifty-five years 
ended 1875 were 13,381,058 barrels, valued at $51,000,193,— or an 
average of $3.81 per barrel; and for the last six years the exports 
were 2,416,526 barrels meal valued at $7,452,602, an average of 
$3.08, the combined totals for both periods being 15,797,584 
barrels meal, worth $58,452,795, or $3.70 per barrel. The total ex- 
ports of corn and meal, the latter reduced to bushels, for the sixty- 
one years ended June 30, 1881, were 901,078,520 bushels, and the 
value was $589,354,931. The aggregate value of the exports of 
breadstuffs from the United States for the sixty-one years under 
review was as follows :— 


Pies scence ee eee eS ig? es 906,754,694 
eee ea ee a ee ee ee 530,902,136 
a a a ae ee ee a a ee ee 58,452,795 
ee ee ee ee ee ee er a ee 27,276,409 

Total. 2 we te wee wre eee eevee $2,909,850, 503 


In examining the above aggregate for sixty-one years, it should be 
remembered that while the figures cover the whole period, yet the 
bulk of the trade has been done during the past ten years. 

In connection with the exports of breadstuffs, it may be of interest 
to present a few statistics showing the yield of wheat and corn for a 
number of years, and also the foreign shipments for the same years, 
that we may gain some idea as to the proportion of wheat to the entire 
crop which we annually supply to feed the less favored nations of the 
old world, —as is done in the table on the following page. 

In 1840 we produced a wheat crop of 84,823,272 bushels, of which 
11,208,365 bushels were exported, leaving 73,615,807 bushels for home 
consumption. By 1850 we had increased our wheat yield to 100,- 
485,944 bushels; and of this we shipped to foreign countries only 
7,535,901 bushels or less than ten years before, and had left for 
domestic purposes 92,950,043 bushels. Ten years later, or in 1860, 
our wheat yield amounted to 173,104,924 bushels, of which we retained 
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QUANTITY OF WHEAT PRODUCED, EXPORTED, AND RETAINED FOR 
HOME CONSUMPTION DURING THE YEARS 1840, 1850, 1860, AND 
FROM 1867 TO 1881 INCLUSIVE. 











Year ended Panels Behe ——” 
Bushels. 
Sept. 30, 1840 84,823,272 11,208, 365 73,615,807 
June 30, 1850 100,485,944 7,535,901 92,950,043 
1860 173,104,924 17,213,133 156,981,791 
1867 151,999,906 12,646,941 139,342,965 
1868 212,441,400 26,323,014 186,118,486 
1869 224,036,600 29,717,201 194,319,399 
1870 260,146,900 53,900,780 206,246,120 
1871 235,884,700 52,574,111 183,310,589 
1872 230,722,400 38,995,755 191,726,645 
1873 249,997,100 52,014,715 197,972,385 
1874 281,254,700 91,510,398 189,744,302 
1875 308,102,700 72,912,817 235,189,917 
1876 292,136,000 74,750,682 227,385,318 
1877 289,356, 500 57:043,936 232,302,564 
1878 364,194,146 93,139,296 271,054,850 
1879 420,122,400 147,687,649 272,434,751 
1880 448,756,630 180,754,180 268,001,450 
1881 480,849,723 184,836,943 295,962,780 

















Nore. — In the column of production, the amount placed opposite the fiscal year is the 
production of the preceding calendar year. 
156,981.791 bushels, having exported 17,213,133 bushels ; but in 1867 
the production had decreased to 151,999,906 bushels, the exports to 
12,646,941 bushels, and the amount used for seed and food purposes to 
139,342,965 bushels. During each of the three succeeding years 
there was a steady increase in the yield, and also in the amount ex- 
ported and in that for domestic use; but in 1871 and 1872 there 
was a small decline in the yield and exports, which was, however, 
quickly regained. The yield as well as the exports and consumption 
then fluctuated to some extent, although the tendency was constantly 
towards higher figures; and for the last year shown in the fore- 
going table the yield was over five times greater, the exports over 
sixteen times greater, and the amount retained for consumption nearly 
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four times greater than for 1840,—the first year appearing in the 
above exhibit. The exports have increased more rapidly than the 





production, comparing the figures of 1840 and 1880. 
As a similar statement of the production and exportation of corn 
may prove of interest, the following is presented : — 


QUANTITY OF INDIAN CORN PRODUCED, EXPORTED, AND RETAINED 
FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE YEARS 
1840, 1850, 1860, AND FROM 1867 TO 1881 INCLUSIVE. 




















Years ended 4 --y = “eee 
Sept. 30, 1840 377,531,875 574,279 376,957,596 
June 30, 1850 §92,071,104 6,595,092 585,476,012 

1860 838,792,740 33145155 835,477,585 
1867 867,946,295 14,889,823 853,056,472 
1868 768,320,000 11,147,490 757,172,510 
1869 906, 527,000 7,047,197 899,480,803 
1870 874,320,000 1,392,115 872,927,885 
1871 1,094,255,000 9,826, 309 1,084,428,691 
1872 991,898,000 34,491,650 957»404,350 
1873 1,092,7 19,000 38,541,930 1,054,177,070 
1874 932,274,000 34,424,606 897,839,394 
1875 850,148,500 28,858,420 821,290,080 
1876 1,321,069,000 49,493,572 1,271,57 5.428 
1877 1,283,827,000 70,860,983 1,212,966,017 
1878 1,342,558,000 85,461,098 1,257,096,902 
1879 1,388,218,7 50 86,296,252 1,301,922,498 
1880 1,547,901,790 98,169,877 1,449s731,873 
1881 1,507, 536,040 91,250,050 1,416,28 5,990 














NoTE. — In the column of “ Production” the amount placed opposite the fiscal’ year 
is the production of the preceding calendar year. For example, the quantity stated in 
the column of “ Production” opposite the fiscal year 1880 is the production of the calendar 
year 1879, as the exports of corn during the fiscal year 1880 were principally of the crop 
of the calendar year 1879. 

In 1840 the total yield of corn was 377,531,875 bushels, of which 
less than 600,000 bushels were exported. Between 1840 and 1850 
the corn crop increased to 592,071,104 bushels, and the exports during 
the latter year were 6,595,072 bushels, leaving for home consumption. 
585,476,012 bushels. During the period from 1860 to 1870, both 


years included, it will be seen by examining the preceding exhibit 
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that there was no material increase in the yield, while the exports were 
less for the last year of the period than for the first. In 1871, how- 
ever, the corn crop for the first time was over 1,000,000,000 bushels, the 
exact figures being 1,094,255,000 bushels. Since that year, with a few 
exceptions, there has been a steady increase in the yield, the foreign 
exports, and the home consumption. 

As briefly as possible the rise and progress of the export trade in 
breadstuffs has been summarized in the preceding pages. What the 
past has been all may now know;; and if we are to judge the future by 
the light of the past, then the United States must ever hold a com- 


manding position in the grain markets of the world. 
RicHARD H. EpMonpDs. 





AN ACADIAN GOVERNOR. 


AMUEL VEITCH (or Vetch as he himself writes it) was born 
at Edinburgh, Dec. 9, 1668.1 He was the third son of Mr. 
William Vetch, “a godly minister and a glorifier of God in the Grass 
Market,” — who, as he relates, “falling in acquaintance with the 
godly families of Lanark, was induced to match with a young virgin in 
that town called Marion Fairly, who proved a wife of eminent piety.” ? 
This lady was descended from the “ancient family of the Fairlies of 
the house of Braid and related to Lord Lee’s first wife, who was of that 
house and name.” Mr. William Vetch was a minister of repute, 
whose place is fixed high in an age and in a struggle which admitted 
of none but strong competitors. Mrs. Vetch was worthy of associa- 
tion with her husband. Her piety was of that unaffected order which 
springs from humility, and of that enduring order which has its source 
in heroism. She was well fitted to have been happy as a loving wife 
and mother in a quiet home. But there was an innate strength in her 
which rose to the summit of stormy times. Her life-work, strong, 
high-principled, earnest, Christian, is recorded in the touching memoirs 
of the “ Ladies of the Covenant.” No woman of her day could ask 
for her efforts a nobler testimony than to be enrolled among those 
virtuous ladies who defied Prelacy, and revered the National and 
Solemn League Covenant. 


1 His father thus quaintly records the fact on the margin of the Family Bible: “Samuel, 
my third child, born on Wednesday, at Edinburgh, being the ninth day of December, 1668, 
and baptized the thirteenth by Mr. John Blackadar, a Minister in Galaway, etc.” — Memoir 
of Mr. William Vetch, p. 259. 

2 Ibid. p. 22. 
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Little is known of the childhood of Samuel Vetch. A boyhood 
like his was not possible save in a day of blind political and religious 
persecution, more than met by a sustained religious exaltation. His 
baptism by Mr. John Blackadar on the 13th of December, when he was 
only four days old, is a side-light thoroughly in harmony with the 
traditional “lights” of the stock whence he sprang. Judged by his 
after life, Samuel must have been a boy of a fairly keen spirit. He 
might have had something to say for himself, if his parents had not had 
on their side so much to say, to do, and to suffer for themselves. His 
father was a splendid type of the brave, rather headstrong, ftery old 
Scottish Covenanter minister. He was a bold, and from accounts a 
powerful preacher, in an age of exceptionally bold and powerful 
preachers. He did not know what fear was. Unfortunately, he 
knew as little what prudence was. He was conscientious in an age 
when conscience meant proscription, and he was defiant when defi- 
ance meant treason. He befriended the head of a ducal, an almost 
princely, house when kindness to such meant the scaffold. 

The result of all this was a too frequent overthrowing of the family 
altar. In one of the dispersions, in the dark days of James II., Mr. 
Vetch was obliged to flee to Holland, — “that hospitable retreat,” as 
an admirer of the Covenant gratefully calls it, “of our persecuted fore- 
fathers.” Like every fond mother, Mrs. Vetch was anxious to see her 
growing lads with their father. She hastened to send William and 
Samuel — then youths of sixteen or seventeen years of age — over to 
him to complete their education. In their tender boyhood she had 
dreamed, like every covenanting matron of the day, when her sons, in 
their turn, should expound sacred texts from “ non-conforming pulpits.” 


1 The following extracts from the Vetch Memoirs tell a curious story of ingratitude on 
the part of the heirs of that Argyle who was beheaded at the cross in Edinburgh. To 
have befriended a father, and put one’s self out of pocket and in peril of life for his sake, 
should have proved a sacred claim to the recognition of his children and his children’s 
children : — 


“ But though these things were represented to his son, the late Duke of Argyle, who gave Mr. 
Vetch many repeated promises to reimburse him, and an account only of his real outlayings there was 
left in his custody with a letter subjoined, which no doubt his executors found among his papers, yet 
never was there anything done; and Mr. Vetch may say that some of his children, to whom he has 
been very kind, gave him frowns and summons upon false grounds, and reproaches behind his back, 
instead of thanks. 

“This I confess to the commendation of the suffering Earl, that, walking with him in Madam 
Smith’s garden at Brentford, in an unexpected discourse he acknowledged to Mr. Vetch his great 
kindness in venturing over again his all in the world, yea his life, to serve him, who was never 
acquainted with him formerly; and that he not only resolved to give him a suitable reward in money, 
but he would give him a free farm, worth about four hundred merks per annum, lying near Campbel- 
town, as he remembers, disponed to him and his posterity forever, for that good service he had done 
him ; and that it should be mentioned in the disposition, that his posterity might always show kindness 
to Mr. Vetch’s posterity ; and if Mr. Vetch had sought a bond of him, he, without doubt, had given 
him it. But he never dreamed of such a thing, thinking always they would live together afterwards 
and the thing would be done.” — Memoirs of Mr. William Vetch, p. 154. 
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Her fond dreams never became realities. Samuel and his brother did 
not take over kindly to the Christian ministry. Their studies were 
fairly prosecuted there; but their hearts were more with the drum- 
beats of the camp than with the psalms of the Conventicles. We can 
read here the plaintive words of their mother: “My sons,” she 
says, “whom I had kept at the college of Utrecht, were both for 
being soldiers, which troubled my spirit much.” When the great 
Revolution was ripe, and when the Prince of Orange came with its 
ripeness, the brothers were among those who held commissions in 
his military family. 

They do not appear to have stayed long at home. We soon hear 
of them as serving with credit in Flanders during the war with France 
which followed Louis’ advocacy of the Stuarts. The Peace of Ryswick 
set the brothers free. They found themselves in England again, with- 
out an assured prospect of support. There must have been a certain 
freedom of blood in both Samuel and William. It is not strange, then, 
that they should have turned their thoughts at this time to the New 
World. That world was a vast repository whose treasures were 
unknown possibilities, —possibilities of fame, of conquest, of gold. 
The project of a Scottish colony to be settled among the “ Dons” on 
the Isthmus of Darien was one likely, both in novelty and nationality, 
to attract them. Their stern old father and their gentle mother were 
then settled in peace, after so much storm at Dumfries, whither 
they went as to a temporary haven. The old mother may have wept 
tears in secret, which she was too loving to shed before her sons, at her 
disappointment in seeing them return, not godly ministers, but worldly 
soldiers. She grows even timid of herself: “I fear I have been too 
peremptory with God in desiring to have all my sons ministers.” But 
the old covenanter was made of sterner stuff. He had some little 
influence still for the words he had spoken, the panys he had borne, 
the perils he had hazarded for the Kirk. He chose to exercise it for ° 
his son Samuel, who was “a wise and thoughtful youth.” Through 
him, Samuel was appointed one of the seven Councillors who were 
to constitute the local government of the “colony of Caledonia,” as 
the proposed expedition chose to call itself. As such he signed the 
Caledonia papers, —so famous among the much-promising, nothing- 
resulting documents of that day. History has made, and will continue 
to make, but little of the “colony of Caledonia.” A certain earnestness 
supported the basis on which it first stood. That earnestness rested 
mainly on the deep purpose, the unselfish honesty, and the indomitable 

1“ William Vetch, Jr. had, with his brother Samuel, offered his services to the expedi- 
tion. Besides obtaining the rank of captain of the forces, he had also received a commis- 
sion to act as one of the Council, and had taken the oath of office. He was, however, 
prevented from going out with the first expedition.” — Memoirs of Mr. William Vetch, 
p- 223. 
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heart of its originator, William Paterson. But even on such a basis, 
the scheme was as wild and fanciful a dream as ever was born of Plato’s 
mythical Republic and More’s impossible Utopia, and as ever, before 
its awakening, lured daring spirits to peril and todeath. The inevitable 
end came, as it comes wherever adventurers outnumber men of prin- 
ciple. Three hundred gentlemen make too small a leaven for eight 
hundred rogues. Within eight months after the arrival of the expe- 
dition, open-eyed Darien children were wondering at the relics of 
New Caledonia. Before this, however,.Paterson had gone to England 
to make his report to the Directors, and with the wild hope of securing 
assistance for the perishing colony. Captain Samuel Vetch accom- 
panied him, but on the way stopped at New York. His brother 
William had joined the colony on the last partial relief expedition, but 
returning homeward after the crash, had died of fever at sea before 
reaching that town. 

The Caledonia frenzy had lasted from Nov. 3, 1698 —the date of 
their arrival on the Isthmus — to June 23, 1699, when the last dreamer 
and the last rogue had left its shores forever. There is no record that 
Captain Samuel Vetch returned to England at this time, or took any 
further care in the lost chances of Darien. There is a record, how- 
ever, that he went up the Hudson as far as Albany. In that village, 
then important by its nearness to the frontier, he soon became engaged 
in a lucrative trade with the Indians. It was in Albany that Captain 
Vetch formed an alliance which more than any other contributed 
to fix his mind upon those questions that were, by constant agitation, 
to lead to the final triumph of the English colonies on this continent. 
The young officer — he was only thirty years old — found an easy ad- 
mission into the society of Albany. Albany at this time was, for the 
colony, the dispenser at once of trade and social honors. It was the 
stronghold of that “ Knickerbockerism,”—a name which survives, 
at this day, to represent for its descendants a social position at once 
honorable and substantial. In the family of one of these social mag- 
nates, Robert Livingstone, the young Englishman found favor through 
his daughter Margaret. They were married during the Christmas 
holidays, Dec. 20, 1700.1 Old Madam Vetch must have in her heart 
been made glad to learn that her daughter-in-law was a grandchild of 
the great non-conformist preacher, John Livingstone. Persecuted for 
his faith in Scotland, driven for his faith to Holland, gaining for his 


1 It may be in place to say here that the only fruit of this marriage was a girl,— Aleda, 
who was married to Samuel Bayard, a descendant of Nicholas Bayard, nephew and secre- 
tary to Governor Stuyvesant. From this source many distinguished families in this State 
and other States have sprung. Among those descended from another nephew of the Stuy- 
vesant is Mrs. James Grant Wilson, who numbers among her treasures a large and heavy 
folio Bible, published in Dordrecht in 1690, the property of her ancestor, Petrus Bayard, 
who died in 1699. 
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faith a love and respect among strangers, dying for his faith away 
from home, but always in the harness of his Lord, — the famous, never- 
to-be-forgotten, holy “minister of Ancrum” must have seemed to her 
like an inspired saint in the days when sainthood was rare save through 
the trials of the proscribed Kirk, of which she and her husband had 
been tried and suffering champions. 

While acquiring considerable wealth in his Indian trade, he had 
early become prominent in the councils of the colonial government. 
His judgment was greatly relied on. A certain aggressiveness derived 
from his father, and a certain thoughtful patience from his mother, 
made up a character equally vaiuable in offence and defence. A strong 
leaning to commerce, however, was at this time a distinguishing trait 
in Captain Vetch. His frontier trade had not been unproductive, and 
yet he saw better and surer receipts farther a-sea. He knew that 
wealth could be quickly obtained by closer communications with the 
French possessions, over which and the English colonies the Peace of 
Ryswick, then dying out in Europe, had thrown a delusive mantle. He 
therefore bought —in conjunction with, it is said, John Livingstone, 
a brother-in-law, and one Mr. Saffin—a vessel known as the sloop 
“Mary.” The sloop “Mary” was lucky, and skimmed through Long 
Island Sound on many an outward voyage, and raced back home with 
cargoes which brought much coin to her owners’ pockets. Old sailors 
shook their heads gravely. Luck was luck. But where was there ever 
such luck known as that of the sloop “Mary”? The revenue officers 
thumbed over trade laws, looked wise, but said nothing. One day, 
Nov. 23, 1710, the news reached them that the “ Mary,” all helpless and 
unmanned, had been hurled ashore at Montauk. The old sailors could 
find no special triumph here. Luck is luck; and “the luck of the 
‘Mary’ had turned bad,” — that was all. But the revenue officers, fresh 
from legislative reading, had swooped upon her decks, and read in her 
cargo of wine, brandy, and furs, that she had been too intimate with the 
Frenchman. Measures to punish the gallant sloop were taken at once. 
She was charged with violation of the British trade and navigation 
laws, which forbade all commerce between the colonies and the foreign 
plantations. The proof being conclusive, both she and her cargo were 
condemned. It does not appear that the owners suffered more than 
the mere loss involved in the question of what might have been the 
pecuniary benefit from a cargo which smacked too much of the 
St. Lawrence to be palatable among the officials of the Hudson. 
For herself, the sloop “Mary” has had her revenge. She still 
rides the seas, since, honored above most vessels, it is given to her 
to boast of a Journal which, being in print, is still read nearly 
two centuries after it was signed by her mate, good master John 
Maher. 
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It is just to the owners of the sloop “ Mary” to say that they could 
in no way have suffered in reputation from her condemnation, since 
we find their chief, Captain Vetch, appointed, in 1705, by Governor 
Dudley of Massachusetts Bay, a Commissioner to Quebec. His 
mission was of moment, since, besides treating of an exchange of 
prisoners, it was no less than one to secure a treaty ; or, failing that, a 
truce between Canada and New England, to be kept while the mother 
countries were snarling and fighting at home. This had been through 
all the wars—more recently through King William’s war— an ever- 
pressing question between the colonies of the rival nations. There 
never was a clearer delusion than a peaceful settlement between in- 
terests so warring and discordant. By race, Canadians were French- 
men for the love of France. Politically, Canada was French so long 
as France could keep her so. She could become English only when 
England could by her arms make her and hold her so. Before his 
departure from Canada (where he remained several months), Captain 
Vetch devoted himself to the study of the topography and resources 
of the country. There were even those who said that, by intelligent 
and none too open observation, he learned more of Canadian weakness 
than was right for an Englishman, in time of war, to know. Perhaps 
Vetch gave some official color to this in a boast, which sounded 
strangely on the lips of a Commissioner, that he knew “mote of 
Canada than the people who were living there.” And perhaps, again, 
that king of minute historians, old Pére Charlevoix, has given an 
additional tone here in declaring satirically that . le sieur Vesche, en 
1705, avoit sondé tous les passages difficiles du Fleuve S. Laurent, sous. 
prétexte de venir 4 Quebec traiter de I’échange des Prisonniers.” 
Whether Father Charlevoix may have supplemented Vetch, or Vetch 
have been maligned by that great historian, the French domination in 
Canada had always been, from the anxiety it excited, a subject worthy 
of the highest powers of the thinking men of New England. Before 
1700, France had displayed greater wisdom than England in the 
treatment of her colonies. She had always looked to the conquest of 
the New World as a mother, eager for the success of her children, 
would have done. Her cordon of forts was a master-stroke in history. 
Starting from the Atlantic, along the great fresh-water lakes, down 
the Mississippi, to the Gulf of Mexico, the idea lacked troops only to 
make it as formidable as it is memorable in the annals of what may 
be termed geographical statesmanship. On the other side, this 
assumption was like a red flag flaunted before a mad bull. England 
fought doggedly this armament against it, butting at the first onset 
like the bull, angrily, but for nearly three quarters of a century with 
as little sense. 

Such was the state of affairs on the return of Captain Vetch from 
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his mission. He did not long remain at Boston.! Business, both 
private and public, called him to England in 1708. With the full 
authorization of the colony of New York he presented himself before 
the Queen. His enthusiasm, the soundness of his information, the 
facts he had to give, and the figures he had to show, commended him 
to Her Majesty. Anne, in her worst days, was never a bad judge of 
good men. She thought well of Colonel Vetch from the first. His 
manners and person were pleasing, and his marriage with a distin- 
guished colonial family strengthened his claims to notice. He knew by 
experience the standing menace which French Canada was to Puritan 
Massachusetts and Anglo-Dutch New York. As a resident he could 
tell how the colonists trembled at the ever-recurring phantom of a 
French war. As a merchant, he could sum up the losses which their 
infant trade had suffered from the same phantom, driven from the 
frontier and frightened from the fishing banks. He could tell Anne 
how French greed had whetted the native fierceness of the Iroquois 
to more than savage cruelty, and how her subjects looked to her for 
sureness of protection. He proposed a general colonial war against 
Canada, and asked for the prompt and powerful co-operation of Gov- 
ernment. He left nothing in doubt as to the cost, the expected as- 
sistance of men, of armament, of ships and sailors. He argued that if 
the Ministers acted upon the matter, they should do so with all the 
facts before them. His views were favorably received by the Queen. 
His arguments were thought sufficient to warrant the exercise of 
government action, Anne issued a proclamation to each of her 
“trusty and well-beloved” Governors in America, “moved thereto 
by certain proposals laid before us by our trusty and well-beloved 
Colonel Vetch,” commanding the said Governor “to be assisting 
in this our expedition after the manner that the said Colonel Vetch 
shall, in our name, propose to you.” Colonel Sir Francis Nichol- 
son, a distinguished soldier and ex-Governor of Virginia, was asso- 
ciated as coadjutor of Colonel Vetch in the proposed expedition 
against Canada. Such present assistance as was included in a body of 
linesmen, some officers, a few bombardiers “fetched from the Tower,” 
and a quantity of stores, was given. Pledges were made, — some to 
be redeemed immediately ; others, later on ; others still, never. In 
the last was included the sending shortly of a strong fleet to co-oper- 
ate with the land forces. The fleet was not ready to accompany 
the Commissioners on their departure. The autumn of the year 
was about setting in; and the early winters in the latitude of 
Quebec necessitated a summer campaign. The non-departure of the 


1 “On returning to Boston [Vetch] was arrested, committed to prison on a charge of 
trading with the French and Indians, enemies to the government, and fined £200.” — 
Journal of the Voyage of the Sloop “ Mary,” p. xiv. 
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fleet was the first of a long and finally fatal series of disappointments. 
The second was the tardy departure from England of himself and 
Colonel Nicholson. This was bad, as nothing could be done until 
their arrival in the colonies. Her Majesty’s ship “ Dragon,” Captain 
George Martin, was booked for a start in the first days of March. It 
was not until the 11th that the ship lay off Spithead. Other disap- 
pointments followed in quick succession. The “Dragon” met unfa- 
voring gales. “ For more than five weeks afterwards,” reports Colonel 
Vetch in despair, “we had not one day fair wind.” Captain Martin 
asked for change of original destination from New York to Boston, 
as being nearer. At this latter point, “shattered and overdue,” the 
“ Dragon” finally arrived on April 30. 

All before this had been delay. Then began the revulsion against 
it. If Boston had been reached late, the new Commissioners were 
resolved to make up for the time lost. On landing, they waited upon 
His Excellency the Governor of Massachusetts Bay, and on the same 
night an express was sent post-haste with the letters from Her Maj- 
esty to the Governors of Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, the 
Jerseys, and Pennsylvania. Colonel Vetch sketched a general plan 
of the campaign which had been agreed on between himself and 
Colonel Nicholson during the tedium of a sea voyage. He began 
with fixing the number of troops to be supplied by each colony. 
They were, with three months’ provisions, to “be at Albany with all 
possible expedition sometime in the month of May; . . . besides all 
the Indians both of the Five Nations and others in amity with the 
Crown.” He continues :— 


“With this body of meq it is resolved, by way of the lakes, to attack Mon- 
treal, whilst a squadron of men-of-war, with about 9,000 regular troops besides, at 
least 1,200 of their best men from New England and Rhode Island, with bomb ves- 
sels, a train of artillery and everything necessary, shall by sea attempt the reduc- 
tion of Quebec, whose success (by God’s blessing) I hope there will be no need 
to doubt ; the which two places being reduced, all the others must of consequence 
fall into Her Majesty’s hands, who hath given such orders for well garrisoning and 
fortifying the same places, when reduced in obedience, that it shall never be in 
the power of the French to retake them.” 


Here was a very pretty plan on paper. How hard to carry it out 
on land and sea, let the fruitless wars before 1709 tell. 

However, Colonel Vetch was free from forebodings. The next 
morning he was hard at work. “The Governor and Council,” he 
says, “met, to whom we communicated H. M.’s instructions relating 
to the expedition against Canada and Newfoundland, which was re- 
ceived with all the dutiful obedience becoming good subjects, and all 
the marks of joy and thankfulness which became the objects of so 
great favors as these H. M. had been pleased to confer upon them.” 
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But bad news from Newfoundland had met them on the very pier. 
St. John’s had just fallen before the French. This new call was 
promptly met. That same day a fit person was sought to bring a re- 
liable account of the real situation there. A Captain Pickering was 
found, who was master of a “ fine brigantine and perfectly well knew 
all that country.” Before sundown he had left the harbor. On the 
2d of May Colonel Wanton arrived, commissioned by the Governor 
of Rhode Island to confer with the new Commissioners. His excel- 
lency himself would have come, he sent word, but “the yearly elec- 
tion of a governor happening to be that week he could not come in 
person.” With what a howl of the Argus press this frank admission 
would have been received in these days! Surely, the tactics of 
officials seeking renomination are nearer to our days than to those of 
the Athenian democracy ! 

Colonel Wanton was at once despatched with instructions to Gov- 
ernor Cranston to make all necessary preparations before Colonel 
Vetch’s arrival at Newport, which would be in a few days. Promptness 
took the place of delay. There was need of it. Spring had fairly set in. 
Already the French Indians were on the war-path, and the frontiers 
were uneasy. Both Colonel Vetch and Colonel Nicholson felt this 
keenly. On May 3 Governor Dudley, of Massachusetts Bay, and the 
Council met them in conference. This resulted, (1) In an immediate 
and general embargo being placed upon all shipping, save coasters, 
leaving the colonial ports, “ until such time as enough was secured for 
the present expedition ;” (2) In the placing of scouts all along the 
frontiers to prevent “either Indians or Christians carrying intelligence 
by land to the enemy ;” (3) In arranging for the drilling of the troops 
to be used in conjunction with those who were-to come from England ; 
(4) In providing for the selection of officers of the proposed provincial 
forces; and (5) In organizing a fleet of flat-bottomed boats, capable of 
carrying twenty men each in case of attack. One point further the 
Council agreed on. Special barracks were ordered to be built on an 
island in Boston Harbor for any sick men from “the fleet that was to 
come from England.” After which the dignitaries “signed an ad- 
dress to H. M. for her care of them.” 

“ The fleet that was to come.” This was the expectation which un- 
nerved, while it strengthened, the coadjutors. More especially did 
its delayed arrival vex Colonel Vetch, upon whom rested the heavy 
burden of all the preliminaries of the proposed campaign. Thor- 
oughly modest, he had never classed himself as a military leader. 
That position was frankly left by him to Colonel Nicholson, who had 
already seen service in the colonies. In itself, this choice was a wise 
one. The name of that officer was well known through their length 
and breadth. He was honored alike by the Cavaliers of Virginia (of 
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which province he had been a most efficient Governor) and the Pu- 
ritans of Massachusetts Bay; by the Catholics of Maryland as by the 
Huguenots of Carolina. He had already been brought face to face 
with the Frenchmen, and had come out of the contest with credit to 
himself and advantage to the British arms. Above all, his was surely 
a name to conjure with, by the blazing council fires and in the dis- 
tant wigwams of the Five Nations. 

In the partition of responsibility, the onerous duty of convincing 
Governors and awing Assemblies fell upon Colonel Vetch. A serious 
as well as a tedious business this might have proved in 1709, had it 
not been for that feeling of loyalty which ran as strong under the 
colonial sense of freedom as a spring of living waters flows hidden 
underground. His duties, however, did not open auspiciously. He 
was on the eve of departure from Boston when an express reached 
him from New York. It announced the death of Lord Lovelace, the 
Governor of that colony. Nothing daunted by this bad news, Colonel 
Vetch, accompanied by Colonel Nicholson, set out from Boston, as 
had been designed, on May 12. Twelve days only had elapsed since 
Colonel Vetch’s arrival in the country ; but hard work and intelligent 
effort had achieved gratifying results. His success in Boston was 
fairly a warrant for an equally favorable issue with the other govern- 
ments. The premature death of Lord Lovelace, the noble successor 
of the ignoble Cornbury, threatened, however, to blast his hopes at 
the very outset. The dead governor had, in his official position, 
been known as an able advocate of English domination on this conti- 
nent. The loss of such a man on the threshold of a war which might, 
if conducted with energy, change the political fortunes of the colonies, 
was no common one. 

The party reached Rhode Island — in other words, Newport — on 
the night of May 13. On the next day the Governor and Council 
gave the Commissioners an account of their stewardship, which to 
the latter was very encouraging. To us it is clear that Rhode Island 
had in this war, as in another darker one a century and a half later, 
resolved not to be in the rear if matters passed beyond pour parlers, 
The Governor and Council had been both active and provident ; 
they had not only taken care to provide the men, transports, and 
provisions, but they had made, without solicitation, due provision for 
payment of the troops, — an important consideration in those days of 
dependent and impecunious colonies. It was therefore with light 
spirits that the Commissioners left Newport for New Haven on the 
16th, where they found the colony in a flutter at having just passed 
through the excitement of a yearly election. They failed to see Colo- 
nel Saltonstall, who had been re-elected governor. They received, 
however, a message from him that he would follow them to New 
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York, assuring them that he was getting everything in readiness in 
accordance with Her Majesty’s orders. Reaching New York on 
the 18th, they found Lieut-Governor Ingoldsby ready to receive 
them. A council was summoned to meet them at Fort Anne on the 
19th. The “Lower House” were sent for to join the Council. Each 
of the Commissioners addressed that body, giving them “a short ac- 
count of the expedition designed, withal showing Her Majesty’s great 
care and concern for their welfare in sparing both such a number of 
troops and so much money for their relief at a juncture when both 
men and money were so much wanted for carrying on the great affairs’ 
of Europe in which Her Majesty was so deeply engaged, . . . and 
withal recommended to them a hearty and expeditious compliance 
with Her Majesty’s commands.” To this gracious message our leg- 
islative ancestors responded graciously. 

All these were sweet words; but Colonel Vetch knew well on oc- 
casion how to threaten. He had warned the governors, in his original 
letter of instructions, that any lukewarmness “would justly entail 
Her Majesty’s royal displeasure and frowns upon your colony, and 
make you justly despair forever hereafter of any favor or assistance 
from the Crown, should your circumstances be never so deplorable.” 

The arrival of Governor Saltonstall of Connecticut and Lieut.- 
Governor Gookin of Pennsylvania completed the gubernatorial circle. 
The advanced season made it time to begin business. The first act 
of the coming drama was “to fall upon modelling the land army 
which was now a-raising.” But like many dramas on the mimic stage 
this first act was preceded bya prologue. What Colonel Vetch called 
a “right foundation for the said model ” was the choice of a command- 
er-in-chief. Such a choice was easily made; it was a question of 
many sponsors and one baptism. All signs pointed to Francis Nich- 
olson. The assembled Governors, the Council, and the Assembly of 
the Province of New York unanimously requested him to take the 
command. Colonel Nicholson himself was willing to go as a volun- 
teer by land, but modestly declined the honor offered to him. Enough 
was known of the man to make this abnegation of power, unless over- 
borne by patriotic considerations, absolute. At this juncture, Colonel 
Vetch interfered. He declared it to be his opinion tht the coming 
expedition could not go on unless Colonel Nicholson would consent to 
command it. In this view he was sustained by Colonel Peter Schuyler, 
—a brave officer and a high authority in colonial military matters, 
and wielding a special influence among the Indian allies. This was 
an attack by the storming party which Colonel Nicholson’s previous 
experience had not fitted him to resist. At the call of country, Cin- 
cinnatus does not keep at the plow, and Putnam rides the plow-horse 
to battle. Colonel Nicholson accepted the post, but most reluctantly. 
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Colonel Schuyler received the second command, with authority to 
succeed to the chief in case of the death or inability of the command- 
er-in-chief. 

Only one more official conference remained. The Jerseys were 
to be propitiated. In this province, placed under the gubernatorial 
wing of New York, it was reported to Colonel Vetch that there had 
existed for some time “a great variance” between the Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor and the gentlemen of the Council and the Assembly. Colonel 
Vetch dreaded the effect of such a misunderstanding, certified docu- 
ments to which had already reached Her Majesty’s ears. He did not 
choose, however, to inquire too curiously into the details of the fam- 
ily quarrel. He resolved to proceed at once to Perth Amboy, where 
the Assembly was in session. The House of Commons was, as usual, 
“sent for.” The Commissioners found the spell with which they had 
invoked the loyal Assembly of New York to be useless before the 
Commons of the Jerseys. Half of that body were Quakers, who, to 
all appeals to their patriotism and their love of martial glory, meekly 
presented the “napless vesture of humility.” They were stubborn 
against the war, but they were loyal to Her Majesty — in their fashion. 
Each of the Commissioners addressed the House. They soothingly 
referred the peace-loving malcontents to the fair example set by “all 
the rest of the governments.” After some argument a compromise 
was effected, the Quaker spirit in which was worldly enough to take 
refuge in what seems to have been very much of a trick. “For,” as 
affirms Colonel Vetch, “the House resolved finally to raise £3,000 
for Her Majesty’s service for this present juncture, but would not 
have it named for paying or raising soldiers, this being against the 
pretended principles of the Quakers!” It would seem that in this 
instance Colonel Vetch’s patriotism was more manifest than his 
charity. He hastened by the first packet-boat to urge warmly upon 
Lord Sunderland, Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State, his opin- 
ion that it was “absolutely necessary that Her Majesty should send 
over an instruction to her several governments where such Quakers 
are, to allow none to be of the Council or Assembly of these parts but 
such as qualify themselves by taking the oath appointed by the Act of 
Parliament.” A spirit this which borrowed largely from the fierce old 
covenanting father of Pentland Hills and the Tolbooth. Its exercise 
was to be further tried by the Quakers of Pennsylvania, excelling their 
brothers of the Jerseys in numbers and far surpassing them in that 
submission which is defiance, and that antagonism which is meekness. 

“There is no time to be lost” had exclaimed Colonel Vetch. That 
was his cry when the governors, having granted everything, delayed 
in fulfilling what they had granted. His activity was exhaustless. 
He urged that the quotas of the provinces should be at once raised, 
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and was careful to leave no question of what should be this quota: 
all this was clearly provided for at the outset. In his computations’ 
for final success he left out altogether the peace-loving Quakers of 
Pennsylvania and the Jerseys. With the loyal aid of the Govern- 
ments, “ with Christians and Indians together,” he figured that one 
army overland would number 3,000 men, and that another army by 
sea, from New England, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, with 
sailors, would make above 2,000,—giving an entire force of 5,000 
men; “so that in all human probability,” as he writes, “nothing can 
occasion the design’s miscarriage save the too late coming of the fleet.” 
What Banquo was to Macbeth’s feast, this delay of the fleet was to 
prove to the deceived servants of that well-meaning but careless maj- 
esty of Anne. They had hoped for the fleet, because they knew that 
it would bring, besides five regiments of regular troops and a full regi- 
ment of marines, “ bomb-vessels, hospital ships, engineers, a train of 
artillery, and everything suitable.” It was to have sailed “about the 
10th of April directly for Boston.” But the fleet had failed to sail with 
the “Dragon” on March 11, as provided. Would it sail a month 
later, on April 10, as prayed and fasted for? If the fleet should not 
come! Colonel Vetch felt that the co-operation of the land and sea 
forces was essential to the success of any expedition against the 
mocking Frenchman behind the Quebec ramparts. The dreary . 
story, twenty years old, of the failure of’ Sir William Phips, rich in 
men-of-war but abandoned by the army, was still told around the 
winter fires in those rough cabins which more than once had brought 
forth strong sons and soldiers to redeem their land. Here was a pic- 
ture of anger at baffled hopes, so intense as still to be rehearsed. 
Was Vetch destined to reverse the plates, and, having an army, to 
lack the fleet? That thought was wormwood. 

To do them justice, the Colonies had not been slow to respond to the 
call of Anne. In the old Stuart days England had not always heard 
the “cuckoo cry” among her subjects in the New World. But in the 
days of a queen whose powers were built on the solid hearts of Eng- 
lish-speaking men, a new loyalty had taken the place of the old mock 
loyalty. The activity of the Colonies kept pace with the enthusiasm 
of the Commissioners, — first of all, by a generosity in itself some- 
what selfish, to which Whitehall, wholly selfish, responded but feebly, 
and only later on their assemblies furnished the funds. The rest was 
left to the people. Volunteers thronged the recruiting-booths. Some 
signed in old-fashioned script, — such as knew how ; others made their 
crucial marks. Fathers there were who had seen blood flow in the old 
heroic wars, and sons who were eager to eclipse their father’s glory. 
Within a few days, the army which was to march against Montreal was 
being raised. It had been judged proper to throw out as far as Wood 
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Creek a force of observation consisting of five hundred picked men, 
carpenters, engineers, etc. Colonel Nicholson had, with his usual devo- 
tion to duty, expressed his intention to take command of the advance. 
Wood Creek was a convenient place for the embarkation of provisions 
and supplies on Lake Champlain, then the central point for the depart- 
ure of troops on the road to Montreal. The advance guard was speedily 
organized ; they were soon joined by a large body of Indian allies, 
and together they represented a force of between 2,000 and 2,500 
men. The first tents were pitched on the 2oth of May. The post 
itself was dangerous, and the men who set out to turn the wilderness 
into a fortified camp knew it. An army which was to support them 
in the rear had not yet been formed ; an army, powerful and already 
under arms, was in their front. England called upon them to keep 
the line closed until she could open it with her strong battalions. 
Had Colonel Vetch’s expedition against Canada made its stroke on 
the page of history, Wood Creek would have played to it the part 
which Point Isabel, later on, played to our triumphant campaign against 
Mexico. But the ink in which it is recorded is dim ; and it is known 
to side-chroniclers only as the forlorn-hope of 1709. They worked 
well and bravely at Wood Creek, considering the grimness of the near 
future. On land, they built storehouses large enough to hold four 
or five months’ provisions for 3,000 men; on water, they built ‘bat- 
teaux and canoes large enough to float such an army on the placid 
summer-waters of Lake Champlain. Then they rested and waited, 
— waited for an order from New York or Boston to advance on 
Montreal. 

Having thus seen the Wood Creek family settled, and hoping 
everything from the influence of the commander-in-chief over the 
oft-tried and oft-tempted Five Nations, Colonel Vetch set out, June 
29, on his return to Boston. On his arrival he found the three regi- 
ments forming the Massachusetts contingent prepared for service. 
Their proficiency in drill delighted him. He becomes enthusiastic. 
He goes so far as to declare in a letter to Lord Sutherland, that he 
can assure ‘his lordship, “ without the least boast, that they both do 
the marshal exercise and fire in platoons and batallion equal to 
most regiments in the service.”! But even here, in the midst of a 
great contentment,— Wood Creek, the New England contingent, 
eager troops, and all right, — the shadow begins to creep in dark lines 
on the sunny dial. It is time that the fleet should be heard from. 
“ The vast expense” to which the Governments have already been put 
alarm him ; “all that they have now to do is to fast and pray for the 





1 Of the physical condition of the men Colonel Vetch expresses a gratifying opinion. 
According to his experience — that of a tried soldier in the wars of the Low Countries — 
“their bodies are better than those in Europe.” 
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safe and sudden arrival of the fleet, for which they have had two 
Jfast-days kept.” 

This tardiness of the fleet was, like that misty outline in Grimm's 
Tales, ready to turn into a destroying demon. It deranged plans 
already made ; it paralyzed plans just set in motion. Even in the 
tried and trusty Puritanism of New England, sour looks had taken 
the place of pious fastings. They remembered how France was at- 
tempting to throw its anaconda coils, stretching from the sands of 
Biloxi to the rapids of Montmorency, around the English colonies ; 
they spoke of Fort Frontenac curbing trade from Albany; they 
railed at Quebec and Port Royal sending out coasting privateers to 
swoop upon the trade of New England. Colonel Vetch heard all 
these complaints, and brooded over them. Especially did he brood 
over that “hornets’ nest” Port Royal, and the pest it was. He was 
fond of calling it, in letters and conversation, “a little Dunkirk.” In 
this he was not far wrong. Port Royal as dearly loved to pounce 
down upon the fishing smacks from Martha’s Vineyard, as its saucy 
prototype of the German Sea did upon the heavily laden merchantmen 
bound to and from the Hague. Indeed, so sore was he on the score 
of this vexing little city that he declares, that, had he known that the 
fleet would have been so tardy, he would have taken the men-of- 
war then in Boston Harbor and the three regiments, and attacked the 
place, “which I doubt not,” he adds bravely enough, “to have car- 
ried.” This doubt was to be solved with flying colors only a few 
months later.. But, for all that, Port. Royal was to have no part in 
the British triumphs of 1709. Malplaquet, worthy of British valor 
anywhere, was to suffice for British glory everywhere. 

Bad news, like that sourer sister Atra Cura, rides on the surest of 
black horses. It came this time from Commander-in-Chief Nicholson. 
It told how the brave men of Wood Creek were becoming discouraged. 
They yearned for action. They had built great storehouses capable 
of housing four or five months’ provisions for 3,000 men; they had 
not numbered more than 2,000 men, and, after four months, had 
“eaten up all their provisions.” The men’s clothes were worn out ; 
the cold weather, early in these latitudes, was already “ beginning 
to set in.” What is best for commander-in-chief, under these cir- 
cumstances, to do? He dares not advise disbandment — that would 
lose England at once the frontier and the Five Nations, “who have 
so long been the barrier betwixt us and the French.” But what shall 
he do? This query comes in time to sharpen the anxieties of Colo- 
nel Vetch. He might claim kinship with that king of France, whose 
soul had been “ wrapped in dismal thinkings.” More than once since 
his return to Boston had he allowed himself to ask the same sinister 
question. What should he do with the troops under his command 
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there, with the transports, with the whale-boats, with the flat-bottomed 
boats, with all the grand preparations made at so heavy an expense, 
—all for the reduction of Canada? Could he afford to disband these 
in the event of the non-arrival of the fleet? Dare hedoso? And if 
he did not disband at Boston and at Wood Creek, who was to pay 
— the Colonies or the Crown — the cost of continuance? 

To ease his doubts on this vital score he called a meeting, with 
Colonel Nicholson and himself, for October 2, 3, 4, of all the gov- 
ernors concerned, to be held at New London, as being the “most 
commodious and centrical place.” Before this he had received docu- 
ments which were far from reassuring. The governors and colonial 
authorities, representing the over-taxed colonies, were growing restive ; 
they by no means liked the silence of Whitehall. The Assembly at 
Newport was the first to resolve that — 


“To us it seems almost impossible to do anything in that affair this winter ; 
and therefore we all look at it as of necessity fo take off our forces except your Honor 
hath further express from Her Majesty.” 


Is there not a certain cunning here? Do not the grave assembly- 
men at Newport know that Her Majesty is not over-troubled about 
those men and vessels lying in wait at heavy charge during those 
bright summer-months sacred to Mars? To me it looks much that 
way. And here is Governor Dudley, of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
writing September 8 to Colonel Vetch, throwing the coldest of iced 
water on the Canada scheme: — 


“T therefore propose whether we may not lessen and ease our charge by a pres- 
ent dismissing of our attendant chaplain, doctor, and pilots (who may be restored 
if the service demands it), and some of our transports and hospital ships, —a 
lesser number being judged sufficient for enterprise to Port Royal, or other place 
on this side Canada river, if Her Majesty’s commands for the same arrive season- 
ably before the winter set in with bad weather.” ? 


It was clear from these protests that the authorities were already 
chafing under the shabby returns made by the Queen to the generous 
outpourings of the colonial purse. If Canada was a standing menace 
to them, it was equally a standing check to British ambition in the 
two hemispheres. Indeed, Vetch himself had become so thoroughly 
imbued with the justness of the plea presented by his associates, 
that in a letter to Lord Sunderland, dated September 22, he could see 
no issue to the trouble other than the assumption by the Crown of all 


1 In the same document crops out a bit of the coming spirit of 1775 : “ It will be great 
satisfaction and encouragement to Her Majesty’s good subjects cheerfully to attend their 
duty and lay out themselves for the service, when they see a just case is taken to prevent all 
unnecessary expense of their money when the taxes are so heavy.” A just case!— mark you 
that ! 
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future expenses for the maintenance of the troops already raised upon 
its express order.! 

About this time Her Majesty’s ship “Guernsey” brought news that 
“that which hath so long delayed the fleet and expedition is General 
McKarty’s not being exchanged.”* Poorest of crusty-bread comfort 
this for our Vetch, just receiving a second message from Wood Creek. 
Bad news this, too. Officers send by their tried comrades, Major John 
Livingstone and John Schuyler, protests against the miscarriage of 
the expedition. They do not mean to give upa single mile, whether 
measured on land or by water,—not they. For “the honor of the 
country” they declare that “we may not lose the ground we have 
taken with so much charge and difficulty, especially since we are 
so far advanced against Canada.” Brave words! If the officers 
at Wood Creek could have gripped for but a single half-hour the 
purse-strings held by Anne, Montreal and Quebec might have fallen 
before their ardent swords in 1709; and Wolfe and Montcalm might 
not have been, in 1759, recumbent figures covered with laurels on the 
broad tomb of history! 

The responses of their various Excellencies to the convocation 
at New London brought their own vexation. The New England 
governors thought Newport more “centrical” than New London, 
Colonel Vetch must, after some reflection — or it may be after some 
pressure — have agreed with them, as we find Newport finally settled 
on. October 14 was the date at last selected, — one quite two weeks 
later than that originally fixed. In the interval, new and startling 
plaints had reached Boston from the advance. The early approach 
of winter had fairly disheartened the soldiers at Wood Creek. Added 
to this, the non-arrival of the fleet, talked of round blazing camp-fires, 
had cast upon the hearts of brave men darker shadows than those 
which the black woods threw by night upon the waters of Cham- 
plain. The Indians were the first to grow impatient. Brave in action, 
they were restive in inaction. Peace in camp was a paradox, the 
subtilty of which they failed to grasp; before that paradox, they 
flitted, according to their way, while the leaves were still falling. As 
by a signal of disintegration from some supreme power, the whites 
followed their Indian allies. Rumors of all sorts were not wanting 
to alarm those who remained. The French were swarming in their 
forts. The fierce and pitiless Iroquois with bloody tomahawk was on 
the war-path. The very waters they drank, it was darkly whispered, 

1 In a letter referring to a meeting of the governors, he says that he does so because 
“ we having resolved upon what to do in the sad circumstances wherein we are left, and as 
it will be absolutely necessary that the forts upon the Lake be garrisoned all this winter, so 
I believe it will be expected the Crown shall be at the charge of the same.” 


; 2 Charlevoix seemed to think none too highly of this General McKarty. He refers to him 
as M. Macardi, and calls him a Créature du Duc de Marlboroug. 
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had been poisoned. The rumor has not been deemed unworthy of a 
place in history. That there was a great, a paralyzing, mortality 
was certain. Charlevoix, who is generally accurate when he treats of 
matters proceeding from his side, finds the cause of these deaths in 
the perfidie of some few Iroquois who had joined the English forces, 
and were employed as hunters for the camp. He says :— 


“ L’armée Angloise etant campée sur le bord d’une petite Riviere ; les Iroquois, 
qui passoient presque tout le tems a la chasse, s’aviserent d’y jetter toutes les peaux 
des Bétes, qu’ils écorchoient, un peu au dessus du Camp ; et bient6t l’eau en fut 
toute infectée. Les Anglois, qui ne se défioient point de cette perfidie, continuerent 
a boire de cette eau, et elle en fit mourir un si grand nombre, qui le P. de Mareuil, 
et deux officiers, qui l’étoient allé prendre & Orange pour le conduire en Canada, 
ayant découvert les fosses ol on avoit enterré les morts, jugerent que leur nombre 
montoit & plus de mille.” — Charlevoix, vol. ii. liv. xix. p. 339. 


This is the only explanation of the mysterious disease at Wood Creek 
which seems to account for the extraordinary mortality. A thousand 
victims represent doubtless a large exaggeration of the worthy P. de 
Mareuil. But a far less number —one half, indeed — was sufficient to 
breed the panic which, blind and furious like all panics, followed. 
Before the trees were quite bare, as early as October 6, Colonel Nichol- 
son personally reports that, “ whether by sickness, but mostly by deser- 
tion, there is not more than two hundred men left at the fort. We 
expect the enemy every moment.”. Two hundred weary men out of 
two thousand eager souls when the leaves were young and green! 
No wonder that the expected “enemy” seemed so terrible. 

It was only the other day, we all remember, that an assassin’s bomb 
shattered an imperial carriage near by the frozen waters of the Neva. 
A second bomb a few moments later deluged the frozen road with 
the life-blood of the chief of the Romanoffs. Our dismal story from 
Wood Creek, just told, resembled the first bomb. The second bursts, 
in this history, through a certain missive, signed by the hand of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, which came by the “Enter- 
prise” man-of-war, “detached for that purpose,” and reaching the 
colleagues at Newport, October 12. It was first received by Governor 
Dudley, who had been at Roxbury for days waiting for it. At ten 
o'clock on the night of October 11 the Governor sits down to explain 
that he had just received a packet with “my Lord Sunderland’s mark 
on it,” which “ I expressed with all possible haste.” He remembers, too, 
his appointment with his fellow governors, and courteously hopes “to 
wait upon the Congress on Friday evening.” There is nothing in the 
world to keep his excellency away save disappointment at the packet’s 
contents. And what had my Lord Sunderland really said? If there 
could ever be conceived such a thing as a diplomatic extinguisher 
upon great designs, we might safely hold to be such his lordship’s 
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despatches just now being read by Colonels Nicholson and Vetch at 
Newport. “The Queen,” writes Whitehall, “having thought fit on 
several considerations to lay aside at this time the designed expedition 
on Canada and other places on the North Continent of America, and 
to employ in other services the forces that were appointed and ready 
for that purpose, I am commanded by Her Majesty,” etc. So, 
with formal additions, each clause plunging a dagger deep into the 
hearts and aspirations of loyal subjects, by proxy, ran the screed of 
great Anne. The forces the Colonies had raised to join the promised 
army from England were to be disbanded, unless “the Governor of 
New England, Colonel Vetch, and Colonel Nicholson shall think it 
expedient for Her Majesty’s service to make some attempt upon some 
of the enemy’s places in Nova Scotia.” Here was honey, very thin, 
mixed with a large measure of gall. Port Royal might be gained ! — 
so much was the thinnest of honey; but Canada was lost for the 
year !—so much was the large measure of gall. <A side order for an 
expedition during the winter, with such vessels as they had, for the 
recovery of the Bahamas, “for the security of Her Majesty’s dominions 
in America, and of the trade of Her Majesty’ subjects thither,” only 
strikes us to-day as a comedy-part edged into a historical drama, 
worthy, in its scenes in two hemispheres, of the genius of Shak- 
speare. It was both amusing and natural that Her Majesty should 
have selected the winter season to enjoin upon “the Commander of 
Her Majesty’s ships of war on the American coast” to follow the 
directions of the aggrieved Colonies. In truth, the logic of Whitehall 
was in its own selfish way irresistible. Winter was bad for warlike 
operations. Canada had too much winter of her own; the Bahama 
Islands had none, and smiled the year round over shining tropic seas 
on which there was always summer. Therefore, Whitehall through 
her tender care, would send no army to Canada, but would reserve her 
American fleet for the Islands. 

The subtile element of deadliness in this cup of royal clemency was 
the delay itself, — the cold putting by of a work which had cost the 
Colonies so much blood and so much treasure. The outlook at the close 
of 1709 was indeed gloomy. The Colonies had more than fulfilled their 
share of public effort and private sacrifice. They had, when called 
on, raised to the full the quotas required of them. They had in one 
year, when the good of the Crown was to be consulted as well as their 
own, laid upon the altar of loyalty a sum exceeding £100,0co. To fail 
in this was bitter enough in itself; but far more bitter was their 
just disappointment when they reflected how they had, in their eager 
patriotism, assisted the close-drawn strings of the proverbial New 
England purse. Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut had, through the 
three months’ embargo laid by their own Assemblies upon their own 
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shipping, completed the Frenchman's work. In plain words, they 
had themselves choked to death the trade which had helped to make 
them rich. 

To do it justice, the Congress at Newport did not yield without a 
struggle. If its struggle was couched in respectful resolutions, it was 
none the less a brave assertion of a body already preparing itself for 
freedom. If it prayed Anne to know that “there was all dutiful and 
cheerful obedience paid to your royal commands,” it did not fail to 
place before her its right, as a representative body, to claim considera- 
tion for the heavy charges to which the Colonies had been put for eleven 
long years. If members submitted to the royal postponement of the 
expedition, they did not cease to urge its revival and “ prosecution 
with effect the next year.” If they deferred to the need of British 
soldiers in the Low Countries and on the Portuguese frontier, they 
did not, for that, hesitate to ask for British soldiers and British sailors 
to back them in Canada. Indeed, the response of the Congress of 
Governors to the Sunderland letter was, in every view, worthy of the 
freedom which had been cradled on Plymouth Rock. That body sub- 
mitted an address to Her Majesty, touching as strongly upon their 
claims as upon their needs, and urging with so proud a humility the 
obligation imposed upon Royalty of reviving the expedition to Quebec 
the following spring, that, had Anne not been rise with Europe, 
she would surely have been enthusiastic about America. After this, 
while reading a sharp lecture to the Colony of Connecticut for her 
lukewarmness, and advising an immediate advance upon Port Royal, 
the members of the Congress signed their names; and so ended a sit- 
ting which, summoned in anxiety, might, if it had been held in cer- 
tainty, have forestalled history by nearly half a century.’ It may be 
safely jotted down to the credit of the farmers of New York and the 
fishermen of Martha’s Vineyard, that they grumbled but little, on 
land or sea, at what had pricked them so sharply. 

What did Commissioner Vetch think of all this sorry ending to an 
expedition on which he had so thought, and for which he had so 
wrought? He leaves us in no manner of doubt that he was stricken, 
and sorely. His memoirs, now before me, are full of grievings. All 
his appeals to the Crown while in England, all his labors in America, 
might have been summed up before this in that bracing line which 
Shakspeare’s Gloster hisses in the ear of Warwick, — 


“ Strike now, or else the iron cools!” 


1 This address was entrusted by the Congress to Colonel Nicholson, from whose in- 
fluence with the Queen, and thorough knowledge of the peril of the Colonies, much was 
expected. In the early weeks of the winter of 1709 Nicholson left for England, on Her 
Majesty’s ship “ Dragon,” accompanied by several gentlemen and representatives from each 
of the Five Nations. 
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It was his misfertune to see the iron growing cold, and the arm of 
action held back. Indeed, had our poet Holmes been alive in the 
days of good Queen Anne, the officers of the Crown, in their policy 
toward her colonies, might weil have cried with him in chorus :— 


“ Let us change the rule, — 
Don’t strike the iron till it’s slightly cool.” 


In his individual aspirations, Colonel Vetch had none the less reason 
for unhappiness. He had not been without hopes of his own, and by 
authority too, that on the reduction of Canada he would be left in the 
chief command of that country. He had freely yielded the military 
command to one whom he recognized as a more skilful soldier than 
himself. But he was not so poor a judge of his own merits as not to 
know his fitness for civil control over a colony after it had once fallen 
before a victorious army. 

But even this Canada fiasco did not make him forget the Port 
Royal possibility. Returning to Boston, he endeavored to utilize 
Anne’s instructions. He called a meeting of Governor Dudley and 
prominent citizens of that city, for October 18. That meeting culmi- 
nated in a “demand” upon Captain George Martin, of Her Majesty's 
ship “ Dragon,” for his services, and that of such other vessels as 
might be in the Government employ, for an immediate expedition 
against Port Royal. Captain Martin received this demand while 
rocking on the waters of Nantucket Sound. He is found to be far 
from pliant. This is by no means strange, as he holds in his treasure 
chest direct orders from the Lord High Admiral, just received from 
the “ Enterprise” man-of-war, to proceed promptly to Newfoundland 
and en route to England. “But,” urges the Council, “Port Royal 
is in the road to Newfoundland. You need not do more than stop in 
the harbor for twenty-four hours. After that, Governor Subercase 
will swear that the whole fleet for England is arrived for their reduc- 
tion. After ¢hat you may proceed on your way.” Captain Martin, 
after once more examining his orders from my Lord High Admiral, 
declines the demand. If we only knew the old sea-dog more inti- 
mately, we might fancy that he is fairly shaking his sides in his 
own snug cabin. Yet there is a certain sea-courtesy about him too. 
“T will adventure,” he says, “to stay ¢#// Sunday for what despatches 
ye are to send to the Queen, and then, God willing, for the first 
opportunity of weather, shall sail for England.” With this, Her 
Majesty’s ships “ Dragon” and “ Guernsey,” with Colonel Nicholson 
and suite on board, sail away gaily, leaving Vetch and our New Eng- 
land governors dreary. History is full of fleets expected to come, but 
never coming. It seemed reserved for their Boston excellencies to 
learn that it is equally full of fleets expected to go, but never going. 
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The winter of 1709-10 opened sadly enough. The bad news from 

the advance came to say that Wood Creek had, as a strategic point, 
ceased to exist. All the canoes lying in it had been burned. All the 
forts built on its bank had been destroyed. The Frenchman and his 
Iroquois could stalk among the ruins and hold council fires, and plan 
murderous campaigns for the next spring in safety. There was nothing 
to remind them of the vanished foe save the tell-tale hillocks, of which, 
as we have seen, Pére Charlevoix — never bitter, though always gos- 
sipy — discourses. I need dono more than point a finger here to the 
under-current sweeping through all this deep water. The Colonies 
complained, and with justice too, in their houses and their counting- 
rooms, of the little care that had been taken of their interests. Eng- 
land had never, in all her relations with her growing American infant, 
proved so tender a mother as France had shown herself to be with her 
own. She had had but to divert a score of strong men-of-war and a few 
thousand regular troops, and her dream of dominion beyond the St. 
Lawrence might have been realized. But the trouble with her was that 
she wore a Janus face. The face she cast upon the French, while send- 
ing to Lisbon a full-appointed fleet to sustain the perishing Portuguese 
on the frontier of Castile, was strong, helpful, defiant.1 The face she 
turned upon the Frenchman quaffing his petit vin in the casemates of 
Quebec was weak, fitful, irresolute. In Europe, her allies had proved 
themselves never too earnest; in America, they were trustful to a 
fault and loyal unto death. So marked a contrast should surely have 
stirred her to a certain aggressiveness. But we have the authority of 
our own colonial annals for saying that it did not, at least at that time. 
After reading the real story, more than a century and a half later, we 
are safe in borrowing the spectacles of Downing Street, to gaze in 
amazement on this blunder of Whitehall. 

One word may not be out of place here. If I have spoken at such 
length of Colonel. Vetch up to the winter of 1709-10, it has been 
owing to the fact that his memoirs, from which I have freely drawn, 
and which I have found here and there corroborated from authentic 
sources, are in the main inedited history. No historical student has 
failed, at some time or other, to meet in his researches with great 
breaks in the chronicles of a busy age. Such breaks, owing to pre- 
cisely this want of memoirs, either published or else available for 
publication, remain forever, like walled windows in a giant hall, blazing 


1 Charlevoix says on this point: “Ils (the refugees from Wood Creek) se rendirent & 
Manhatte, ou ils apprirent en arrivant que les vaisseaux d’Angleterre destinés a faire le 
siégede Quebec, n’étoient point venus 4 Boston ; qu’ils avoient été envoyés 4 Lisbonne, ot 
le mauvais succés des armes Portugaises sur la Frontiere de la Castille au commencement 
de cette campagne, faisoit craindre que le Roy de Portugal, ne fat contraint de faire son 
accommodement avec l’Espagne, s’il n’etoit promptement secouru.” — Charlevoia, vol. ii. liv. 


xix. p. 339- 
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on all sides with memorial lights. One of these walled windows is the 
abortive expedition against Canada in 1709. That window is dark, 
very dark to us, the descendants of those whose services rendered freely 
but uselessly lie unilluminated behind it. 

The winter found the colonists not in the gentlest ute moods. After 
having complained justly of the Crown’s inaction, however, they set 
themselves to railing unjustly at the Crown’s agent.’ A little more, 
and their tongues would have been loosened against that agent's and 
their own royal mistress. They made Colonel Vetch the scape-goat 
of the atonement, — pouring upon his head alone the aggregate of the’ 
curses which should have been divided equally among others. They 
swore that Vetch had made them spend, all for nothing, the savings 
of years. They taunted him with their losses in treasure and in trade. 
What was more cruel and wholly inconsiderate, they hurled at him 
the phantom names of the fathers and sons who had died in vain on 
the frontier. Vetch bore all this abuse with dignity. No bitter words 
escaped him. Conscious of no offence, feeling that he had been, 
through all his unsuccessful efforts, as direct a representative of the 
colonial patriotism as the Schuylers and the Livingstons themselves, 
he retired to Rhode Island for the winter. He was still the type of 
action ; and, while others were busy counting their losses, he was as 
zealously engaged in figuring the chances for a more fortunate blow 
in the coming spring. So the winter passed. A sort of under-arms 
policy was prudently observed by the colonial authorities in spite of 
all their depression. The spring of 1710 for which all had hoped, 
each in his fashion, opened with all its blossoms. The summer 
followed with all its flowers. Before its glory had ended, the drum 
had beat in Boston Harbor, and hostile anchors had been cast before 
the defences of Port Royal 

The cause for this renewed zeal was the return of Colonel Nicholson 
during the early summer, bringing with him this time our old friend 
the “ Dragon,” supplemented by the “ Leonstaff,” “ Feversham,” and 
the “Chester,” men-of-war. A fleet meant an expedition; and, in 
their hopes, an expedition meant success. 

Between Nicholson’s departure for England and his return to 
America, however, the cards had somehow become mixed. A sort of 
“sea-change,” not pre-pictured by Shakspeare, had come over their 
faces. What are the facts? Nicholson had left Boston as the mili- 
tary coadjutor of Vetch, on a mission well known to the Colonies, 
and by them generally understood as intended not to alter the existing 





1 Charlevoix seems to have caught some inkling of this, since, in referring to the 
destruction of the canoes and forces at Wood Creek, he adds that the English force at 
Wood Creek “s’étoit retiré avec beaucoup de confusion, en maudissant Vesche, qui étoit 
Y Auteur d’une si malheureuse Expédition.” — Charlevoix, vol. ii. liv. xix. p. 337- 
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state of affairs, but to impart to it such increase of strength as the 
open and hearty co-operation of Government has always lent to a 
popular cause. He returned, bearing Her Majesty's royal commands 
to the respective New England governors to assist in the designed 
expedition, “in the manner Colonel Francis Nicholson should pro- 
pose,” etc. Virtually, this tended to displace Colonel Vetch from the 
active control over the preparations for the coming movement. The 
irregular ebb and flow of royal tides is proverbial. In this case, more 
than one year had passed with its fears, its stir, its efforts, its results. 
March, 1710, was not February, 1709. Who better than the newest 
arrival from the throne-room could represent its newest policy? 
He had been, in his own person, the last to bask in its radiance; he 
should for that reason be the last whose claims to reflect any portion 
of its glitter ought to be doubted. For the rest, no coquette, no 
classic flirt like Aspasia, no Parisian jilt like Ninon de I’ Enclos, can 
play the game of capricious forgetfulness half so deftly as a queen 
regnant. One quarter belongs to the position; the rest, to the 
sex. 

There was no harm, therefore, in this enlarged responsibility imposed 
upon Colonel Nicholson, as an additional mark of the confidence of 
his sovereign. There would be harm, and great harm, however, if, in 
assuming to give a record of his new administration for the infor- 
mation of contemporaries, he should ungenerously ascribe to his own 
unaided exertions what, in by far the larger part, belongs to another. 
Has he done so? In the “Nicholson Journal” — or at least that 
Journal which passes by his name, which was prepared, if not by him, 
from his private papers, which met his approval, and which was pub- 
lished with his consent, if not with his funds—I find the following 
statement : — 
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“In obedience to Her Majesty’s said commands, the afore-named governors, 
with all manner of application and diligence, forthwith raised and furnished their 
respective quotas of good effective men, well clothed, being armed of Her Majesty’s 
royal gift; with transports, provisions, stores of war, pilots, chaplains, chirur- 
geons, and all necessaries and utensils proper for the service, as Proposed by 
the general; who, with unwearied pains and diligence, pushed forward the 
preparations.” 


But one inference can be drawn from this. Colonel Nicholson has 
in a few weeks performed a task which Colonel Vetch had taken 
months in only attempting to do. We have recorded the facts as they 
grew; they bear directly against such a theory. The governors, 
called upon by Queen Anne through Nicholson, were, with the 
exception of the deceased Lord Lovelace, the same executives upon 
whom she had called through Vetch. The “all manner of applica- 
tion and diligence,” for which they had been lauded, had really been 
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shown by them in raising and furnishing “their respective quotas of 
good effective men” in the summer and autumn of 1709; and the 
fruits were seen the next spring. The expedition organized in 1709 
against Canada had fallen through. But no collapse of hope had 
followed the discouragement everywhere felt. The colonial troops 
raised at such cost, and amid such enthusiasm, had not disbanded. 
What they had done was only to stand on guard, as we have seen, in 
a peace-fashion, during the long winter months. They retired to their 
homes to talk over the Wood Creek horror and England’s neglect, 
and in their patriotic dreams to grasp and flourish phantom weapons 
against their country’s foes. As a mere record of the times, the spring 
of 1710 found the contingents, raised and equipped the preceding 
year, looking expectantly to their governors. It found the governors 
looking, in their turn, towards Colonel Vetch. The train had been 
laid, and laid well. It fell to Colonel Nicholson only to renew the 
powder and to give the fuse. If from June to September the colo- 
nial quotas, organized again into companies and battalions, were 
furnished, in response to this new call by their respective governors, 
well clothed and properly drilled, this result was mainly due to him 
who had during the previous year, “with unwearied pains and dili- 
gence, pushed forward the preparations.” By our lights, that man 
was not Francis Nicholson, but Samuel Vetch. It was precisely 
the service done by Carnot for Bonaparte which Vetch had done for 
Nicholson. That service stands high in all wars, whether successful 
or unsuccessful. Its name is — Organization. 

It is time to leave this question on one side. It may possibly have 
stirred a certain feeling between the two men who had been so closely 
identified in their interests, and who had worked with equal zeal and 
ability for the glory of the mother country and the safety of her 
colonies. If so, however, we can find no evidence of variance either 
in the Journal of Nicholson or in—what would have been more 
probable as being those of the injured party—the Memoirs of 


Vetch. 


We come now to the result of all these successful preparations. 
The New Englanders grew once more cheerful. Boston Harbor 
was at once turned into a scene of feverish activity. Massachu- 
setts contributed her provincial galley and twelve transports held 
in her pay. Connecticut furnished five; New Hampshire, two; 
Rhode Island, three. A tender and five English transports com- 
pleted the fleet which set sail from Nantasket in Boston Bay, 
Monday, Sept. 18, 1710. Colonel Nicholson was commander-in- 
chief, and Colonel Vetch accompanied the expedition as adjutant- 
general. The troops consisted of one regiment of marines from 
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Europe, and four regiments of provincials.1 They were raised in 
New England, but they were.commissioned by the Queen, and armed 
at her expense.? 

On the 24th it entered Port Royal River and anchored above Goat 
Island, without loss save that of one vessel and several men? On 
September 25 several of the officers, in accordance with the deci- 
sion of a council of war held the previous night, were instructed 
to “go on shore to view the best places on both sides the river where 
to land our men and pitch our camp.”* Colonel Vetch, accompanied 
by Colonel Walton, Major Brown, Captain Southack, and Engineer 
Forbes, “ landed with Colonel Walton’s company of grenadiers, com- 
manded by Captain Massarene, on the north side of the river at Spurs 
Point.” Later in the day, an advance for position on the south and 
north sides was made, — “the whole arniy landing at four. Colonel 
Vetch, with the two battalions on the north side, drew up and 
marched with drums beating and colors flying to the camp he de- 
signed to take” (Spurs Point). The next day (September 26) the 
army advanced on the south side to within four hundred yards of 
the fort. From that day to September 30, a comparatively harmless 
interchange of shot and shell passed between the fort and the fleet. 
We note, by the way, a certain courteousness in this artillery duel. 
“This evening,” gravely observes General Nicholson, “our bomb 
ship came up and saluted the fort with several shells: the fort an- 
swered with both shots and shells without execution.” Meanwhile 
the English were landing their cannon with ever so much interrup- 
tion from the French gunners, and strengthening their lines. On 
the 29th, “after dinner, two French officers with a drummer came 
out of the fort with a flag of truce, and brought our General a’ 
letter from Monsieur Subercase.” This letter, politely written, 
was to ask as a favor of the English commander his protection 
in behalf of certain French women, “some of which are noble.” 
These ladies were clearly not of the order of Jeanne d’Arc. “Sir,” 
Governor Subercase takes occasion to explain, “they did all along 
flatter themselves that they could hear and bear the noise of your 
bombs without fear, but they now find themselves a J/ittle mis- 

1 Haliburton’s Nova Scotia, pp. 84-86. 

2 The entire expenses of New England for this expedition did not exceed £23,000. It 
is to the credit of the mother country that this amount was subsequently reimbursed by 
Parliament. 

8 Charlevoix places the loss by the grounding of the “ Casar” at the mouth of the river 
as high as forty persons. Haliburton, however, does not make it more than twenty-six. 
In this he is supported by General Nicholson, who in his Journal gives that number, 
including “Captain Tay, his pilot and a sailor, and twenty-three soldiers.” 

* The extracts which appear in this portion of the narrative have been taken from Nichol- 
son’s Journal. No history, so far as I have seen, contains so many details of the reduction 
of Port Royal as that Journal. 
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taken.” He presents also a plea in favor of a “few more of our 
ladies who are gone into the woods. Our Lieut.-Governor’s lady 
is one of them.” 

This correspondence, begun in knightly pleading for distressed 
matrons and damosels, soon degenerated into special and none too 
learned pleading touching the rights of a certain flag of truce, sup- 
posed to have transgressed the “rules of war.” General Nicholson 
detained this officer for not having given due notice of the approach 
of the flag, “it being most certain,” he argued, “that he ought to 
have begun beating so soon as he came out of the gate of your fort.” 
Subercase retaliated by detaining Lieutenant Elliott, an English offi- 
cer who bore to him the intelligence of this proceeding. A question 
among others which he put to this officer affords a curious proof in cor- 
roboration of Charlevoix’s unvarying testimony to the deep impression 
which Colonel Vetch’s exertions, during the previous year, for organ- 
izing an army against Canada had produced on the French leaders in 
America. It was not Nicholson, but Vetch, whom they had cursed as 
they heard the drum beat, and as echoes of war came fast and furious 
from the other side. Lieutenant Elliott reports an interview with M. 
Subercase : — 


“The Governor asked how many English forces we had in the army, how many 
New England forces, ahd how many Indians ; and further added he would not 
give up his government without resistance, and to tell Colonel Vetch that he came 
of an indifferent errand, for he would still be governor.” 


An angry boast built on shaky foundations, as we now see it. Within 
less than a week the keys of the fort-had been formally handed to the 
same Colonel Vetch. After all, however, this representative of Louis 
the Victorious, if a braggart, was a polished adversary. For we find 
him hobnobbing with his prisoner Elliott while his country’s flag still 
waves above his head, and while the English are placing their great 
guns and Cohorn mortars in position to batter to the ground, the 
next day, its last remaining rampart. “The Governor of the fort,” 
we learn, “drank the Queen’s health ; afterwards the French King’s 
health.” The Frenchman was clearly a courtly gentleman, who 
could not understand why war should of necessity imbrute hospi- 
tality. 

The arrest of the French flag of truce provoked a spicy corre- 
spondence. The parties to the controversy were about equal. If the 
one could vaunt what Mercutio calls the “immortal passado,” the 
other might not unfairly claim the honors of the “punto reverso.” 
Sharp thrusts were given and taken. Matters looked bad for the con- 
tinuance of esteem between the distinguished correspondents. “Give 
me leave to tell you, Sir,” exclaims His Excellency hotly, “I’ve 
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served the King six-and-thirty years, but never saw any such thing as 
keeping back a flag of truce.” What does the General reply to this 
reflection upon his knowledge of the rules of war? He believes that 
M. Subercase would imagine him “ but little experienced in war, should 
I send him [the officer] to inform you what he has discovered by com- 
ing into the body of our encampment before he was blindfolded. 
Give me leave to tell you,” adds the sturdy Briton haughtily, “that 
no man on earth has greater regard, to principles of honor than 
myself, and shall take as much care as you to keep my promise 
sacred and inviolable.” 

Something there might have been in this letter which set the Gov- 
ernor to thinking. But far more was it the bad condition of the fort 
itself which led M. Subercase, in his reply, to express his readiness 
“to hold up both hands for capitulation.” 

Nothing could seem more satisfactory than this. Unfortunately, 
however, a hitch occurred on the very threshold. An imperative de- 
mand was made by the impatient Nicholson for the surrender of the 
fort. His peremptory tone displeased the Governor. While demur- 
ring, he suggested, “in order to avoid any effusion of blood,” that two 
of the officers of each army should be retained by the commander of 
the other as hostages —all “that / may treat securely.” This was ac- 
ceded to by the General, who sent Colonel Robert Reading of the 
Marines, and Captain Thomas Matthews of H. M.’s ship “ Chester,” 
as “hostages for the performance of the articles of capitulation that 
shall be signed in.” M. Subercase selected, on his side, M. Bonaven- 
ture,.the King’s Lieutenant, and M. Gontin, Commissary-General. 
This oiled the wheels of negotiation for a time. Once more the cor- 
respondence ran smooth. The articles of capitulation were signed 
October 2. The next day was passed in delivering the “ New Eng- 
lish” prisoners, seventeen in number, and in bringing in the wan- 
dering women and children out of the woods. “Several messages 
and compliments,” we are told, passed between the commanders. 
Somehow, however, the “walk out of the fort” appeared to halt. 
On October 4, General Nicholson inquires through his “Major Gen- 
eral” when M. Subercase “designed” to take that walk. The 
Frenchman fires up at this. He replies that, “by our treaty, it 
is not to be till to-morrow morning, —I having three days granted 
me by the articles, after the day they were signed.” But he does 
not care to insist on his right. “He is willing to go out to- 
day.” He must request, however, the presence of “M. Vetch, that 
he may resolve with him the most properest method of doing it.” 
Coming from an enemy, this was not an ungraceful compliment 
to the man whose grands projets of invasion had for over a year 
been canvassed, wherever the golden lilies bloomed in America, 
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along with Marlborough’s latest victory and the urgent appeals of 
Pontchartrain. 

The capitulation came at last. It was in every sense honorable to 
the clemency of the conquerors. It spared the pride of their adver- 
saries. That right so dear to the hearts of defeated garrisons, — of 
marching out with arms and baggage, and beating drums, and shrill 
fifings, and flying colors, — was accorded to them. The ceremonies 
were simple. Says the Journal : — 


“The General ordered Major Abbot, with a detachment of 200 men, five cap- 
tains, and eight subalterns, to go and take possession of the fort ; Captain Davison 
marched first at the head of 50 grenadiers, and Major Abbot, Captain Massareen, 
Captain Bartlett, Captain Adams, and Captain Lyon followed, each in his proper 
station. When we came to the gate, we opened into a line, and the General with 
Colonel Vetch on his right, and Sir Charles Hobby on his left hand, with the two 
hostages, Monsieur Bonaventure and Monsieur De Goutten, followed by all the 
field officers, and a great many others, advanced towards the fort. The French 
Governor met them half way on the bridge with our two hostages, the Hon. Colonel 
Reading and Captain Matthews attended by his officers, and complimented the Gen- 
eral in these words: ‘Sir,—I am very sorry for the misfortune of the King my 
master, in losing such a brave fort, and the territories adjoining, but count myself 
happy in falling into the hands of so noble and generous a General; and now de- 
liver up the keys of the fort, and all the magazines into your hands, hoping to give 
you a visit next spring.’ Which keys the General immediately delivered to the 
Hon. Colonel Samuel Vetch, according to Her Majesty’s instructions, to be Gov- 
ernor of the place, for which he had a commission for the same. . . . Our army 
marched into the fort, hoisted the Union flag, and drank the Queen’s health, firing 
all the guns around the fort, as likewise did the men-of-war and other vessels in the 


river.” 
* 


The day had seemed a holiday even to the retiring army. History, 
I am aware, insinuates a disaffection in their ranks, which may have 
seen in this enforced departure rather the humiliation of an unpopu- 
lar commander than a triumph over themselves. Besides, the raptur- 
ous rumor ran through their lines that, by the second article of the 
capitulation, they were to see once more the “cornfields green and 
sunny vines” of their “ pleasant land of France.” 

On October 13 the French troops (258 men of all arms), with their 
wives and children, and such of the inhabitants as chose to leave, to 
the number of 481, were ordered on board the transports which were 
to convey them to France. On the roth, from the deck of H. M.’s 
ship “ Falmouth,” M. Subercase expresses his “ full content and sat- 
isfaction” with all the arrangements made for the convenience of his 
garrison and himself. He is Sir Gawain to the end! He will not 
fail to acquaint “the King of France of the great generosity shown to 
them all by the General.” He will give himself the “honor to write 
to him in London.” With these pretty words and with many bows, 
the dispossessed Governor is off, chewing his own special cud gloom- 
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ily, and debating how best, like a loyal gentleman, he might pay that 
promised “ visit next spring.” 

While these parting ceremonies were going on, General Nicholson 
was already aboard H. M.’s frigate “ Dragon,” bound for Boston. From 
the 15th October to the 20th the “.Dragon” and the transports had 
been making their slow way from Port Royal Basin to the Bull’s Head. 
The next day the General and the main body of the victorious army 
were fairly on the sea. They made a good trip. On the 26th — five 
weeks and four days after their departure from Boston — they were in 
port. Boston received them with thankfulness. This feeling was, 
however, somewhat tempered with anxiety. Port Royal was muzzled 
— they swore to themselves — forever! But Quebec could still sweep 
in ruin upon their stricken trade. No bitterer thought could well 
come across the thrifty citizen as he waved, in his grave Puritan fash- 
ion, his hat in the air for Colonels Nicholson and Vetch, and for the 
conquering contingent of Massachusetts Bay. 


We can see how little monumental is history, in reality, when we 
read dessous les cartes of this Port Royal expedition. Governor Sub- 
ercase was liked neither by his own soldiers nor by the Acadians. 
Old Charlevoix, knowing all the French cards by heart, tells us with 
the positiveness of conviction, that, “si les Anglois avoient ‘été in- 
struits de ce qui se passoit au Port Royal, ils auroient pu s’épargner 
plus de la moitié des frais, qu’ils firent pour venir 4 bout de leur 
Entreprise.” Ah, if Whitehall would only have been wise beyond 
Marlborough and Malplaquet! Or if Colonel Vetch had only known 
the unpopularity of Governor Subercase, how persuasive he might have 
been! The year of grace, 1709, with a few regiments of provincials, 
with a single bomb vessel and with Her Majesty's ship “ Dragon” to 
escort them, might havé sounded the note of victory and possession. 

We have now Samuel Vetch, coming to Port Royal as adjutant- 
general, invested with the authority of the first English governor of 
the newly conquered Acadia. General Nicholson’s initial step had 
been to issue a proclamation announcing the terms of the capitulation, 
and adding —as a special and graceful tribute to a queen who, if too 
easily deceived, had always been good-willed —that Port Royal was 
to be known thereafter as ANNAPoLIS Royat. Next in order was 
the sending by Governor Vetch of a delegation to the French Gov- 
ernor-General at Quebec, the Marquis de Vaudreuil. This delegation 
had been provided for by a council of war held before the General's 
departure. It was headed by Major Livingstone as the English rep- 
resentative, accompanied by the Baron Castine as that of Governor 
Subercase. The object of the commission was to announce that 
Acadia had fallen into the hands of the English; and that except 
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those within gun-shot of Annapolis, who had been included in the 
limitations of the surrender, its inhabitants were prisoners at dis- 
cretion. Major Livingstone was specially charged with the threat 
of reprisals. The French had for years been accused — whether 
falsely or not is still a vexed question— with yielding overmuch 
to the bloodiest demands of their savage allies. To be a prisoner 
among the Iroquois was regarded in those days as involving certain 
torture and death. The penalty for non-compliance was clearly pre- 
sented by Major Livingstone. If the Governor-General could not 
pledge protection for his prisoners, those newly made at Annapolis 
must suffer. A full exchange of prisoners was proposed as the only 
remedy, and, if refused, that hapless Acadia, already earning the sor- 
rowful distinction of the “ Flanders of the New World,” would be 
given up to the English Indians ; and the number of French victims 
would be counted, scalp by scalp, by that of the English languishing 
in the dungeons of Montreal and Quebec. 

The reply of the Marquis to this mission was dignified, if unsatis- 
factory. The French Governor courteously twitted Governor Vetch 
with the slight knowledge he displayed of the laws of civilized warfare 
in believing that these could possibly permit him to use reprisals 
against the innocent inhabitants of Acadia. He expressed himself as 
having always been anxious to treat with kindness such English pris- 
oners as had fallen into his hands, — and indeed had, at much expense, 
frequently saved them from the brutality of his savage allies. The 
Marquis protested further that nothing would please him better than 
to meet Governor Vetch half way. But there were certain formalities 
in the way of an immediate exchange. He must know how many pris- 
oners to be exchanged were on either side. He was not master of the 
fate of such Englishmen as were in the possession of the Iroquois. 
Save these, as to whom he could promise nothing positive, he 
was willing to send his own prisonérs to any spot indicated by the 
Governor, provided he was assured that he would find the French 
prisoners waiting for him there. This letter was taken charge of, on 
the part of Governor de Vaudreuil, by the Sieurs de Rouville and 
Dupuys.! 

The whole transaction, however, shows but a small modicum of 
good faith. At the very moment an exchange was being hinted at, 
De Vaudreuil was commissioning the Baron de S. Castine, who was 
then commander at Pantagoét, to proceed at once to Acadia, to con- 
sult secretly the French missionaries, to urge religion, to invoke 
patriotism, and to fire the heart of the Acadians by reminding them 
that the storms of liberty were to be preferred to the serenity of 
slavery. 


1 Charlevoix, vol. ii. liv. xix., pp. 348, 349. Haliburton, p. 87. 
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I have been referring at length to those points of the career of 
Governor Vetch which, while bearing directly upon great questions, I 
know to have been almost wholly ignored by those who have treated 
them. As a rule, good judges claim that they can catch the deft 
hand of each hidden workman in that Gobelin tapestry which from 
the front displays his share in the eloquent picture of harmonious 
threads. Their skill seems to have deserted them here, while treating 
the inchoate expedition of 1709-10; since neither the chief workman 
(Samuel Vetch) nor the historical picture which he more than any 
of them was instrumental in working has, strangely enough, not 
succeeded in catching the eyes of those men who, if they do not 
always make, at least find it an exalted province to collate and preserve 
history. The administration of Governor Vetch was one full of 
difficulties of that special kind which marks all abrupt transitions. A 
transition need not be necessarily violent. But that which essayed to 
turn the Acadians of 1710 from one set of ideas, born in habit, to 
another set of ideas, born of compulsion, was peculiarly hazardous. 
The new Governor found confronting him at the outset a sentiment 
of hatred, which it was made his duty to merge into a sentiment of loy- 
alty. He found men who, loving France and its mild authority, were 
to be persuaded — or, failing persuasion, to be dragooned — into loving 
England and its harsh authority. Far beyond this in difficulty did he 
find the necessity of dealing with men who were Catholics, and to 
whose faith that toleration of which England boasts promised a sure 
protection. But this was precisely the rock, hidden at the high tide 
of his political fortunes, on which the son of the old Roundhead 
minister and the gentle lady of the Covenant, his mother, unknow- 
ingly foundered. His entire policy towards the religion of the 
conquered was marked by prejudice narrowed into injustice. It 
smacked too deeply of the grimness of his earliest traditions even to 
approach statesmanship. He hunted the priests as schoolboys hunt 
rats,— with the same eager desire to catch, and the same brutal 
desire to torture. It may be a measure of justice to add that he had 
reasons of his own for this display of sectarian spite. He dreads 
the influence of the “malign priests who are numerous among the 
people,” —as he says when writing to Lord Dartmouth, who had 
succeeded Lord Sunderland in the portfolio of the Foreign Office, — 
“and whom / cannot catch save one sent to Boston, and who threaten 
them with their ecclesiastical vengeance.” There is one black robe in 
particular who bears the obnoxious name of Priest Felix.' Whether 


1 Writing to Captain Blackmore of the Brigantine “ Betty,” Governor Vetch says that 
“if you can without any noise or suspicion seize the priest Felix, or any other priests that 
may be there, you are to cause do it; but with all precaution, that none of your people be 
surprised.” 
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he be the “one sent to Boston” or not is none too clear from the 
- gubernatorial memoirs. 

The fact is, Governor Vetch found his new charge a big puzzle-box. 
It had its turns and twists and cranks, its problems unsolvable to 
ingenuity, its lock defying skill. The lock of this political box —its 
greatest puzzle, indeed — was represented by the existence of an alien 
population grown strong since the Ryswick Peace. History records 
with more impressiveness than usual one solemn truth: No conqueror 
can hope, within a single generation, successfully to interpret any 
population whose tongue is strange to his own lips. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. The Tower of Babel has crumbled away into ruins 
invisible to master-nations, whose armies would gladly swarm to redeem 
its smallest stone on the spot whereon it fell; but flying pieces of 
polyglot confusion still survive from it, to build up any number of 
modern towers of discord. What are Alsace and Lorraine, after 
all, but two of these towers? Bismarck, with all his legions, is no 
nearer to conciliating their builders than he was in 1872. With his 
nine years he has had no more success than Vetch with his three 
years. The inference needs only to be stated. <A strange tongue is 
stronger than the pen of which Bulwer wrote: it is mightier than 
the conqueror’s sword. Power to be supreme needs the voice of the 
conquered. All the troubles of Vetch’s administration are to be 
ascribed to that difference in language which made him harsh, and 
that difference in faith which made him bitter. These were from the 
beginning his secret foes; and from the hour of his arrival among 
them he became their open foe. 

Outside of these checks, I may justly commend the Governor for 
meeting his great responsibility with prudence, considerable shrewd- 
ness, and tireless vigilance. Minor troubles, more vexing often than 
major ones, stared him in the face. The very forts which had 
become the stronghold of England’s power in that region were found, 
after the surrender, to be honeycombed and worthless. The winter was 
beginning to stretch out in that dreary length which appears so vast 
in our northern latitudes. Rumors born of the time and of French 
shame at having been outgeneralled came swift and strong to Annap- 
olis Royal. Brought by the sea, they warned him that De Vaudreuil’s 
gay young Frenchmen, and the painted Iroquois camping amid snow 
and ice, were polishing their swords and whetting their tomahawks 
for a decisive campaign—if made murderous, fant pis—in the 
spring. Had the new Governor of Annapolis been sure of his own 
garrison, he would have laughed at all these doings and all these 
threats. But he was far from being ready to lean on the fidelity of 
his small army, upon whom with himself had fallen the charge of 
defending the British interests in Nova Scotia. It did not tend to 
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reassure him when he learned, as a fact, that M. de Pontchartrain, 
Louis’ wily Minister for Foreign Affairs, had been moved to 
write a very urgent letter to M. de Beauharnois,! Intendant of Ro- 
chelle and Rochefort, which, if faithfully attended to, would make the 
British holding of Acadia a simple winter-warming. France was 
awaking, though slowly, to the importance of the province which 
had been wrenched from her. Whether she had awakened too 
late or not depended wholly upon whether Anne would recognize the 
real value of her new conquest, or whether Louis would make extraor- 
dinary efforts to recover that which his servants had so easily lost. 
On his side, Governor Vetch understood the morale of the situation 
perfectly. He reviewed his little force. As originally left by General 
Nicholson, its number was barely respectable. What could 200 
marines and 250 volunteers do against M. le Comte de Pontchartrain’s 
challenge, if the glove was once thrown down for battle? Nothing, 
as he soon found when he unearthed the Catholic priests at their 
“devilish work,” as he terms it, among his own garrison. He 
began to see that Religion had more backbone than Loyalty. The 
ranks of his British guards, largely recruited then as now from 
war-loving Irishmen, were being seduced by the priests whom they 
revered. Rome’s “awful circle” still cast its shining shadow around 
them, and they allowed themselves— unconscious traitors to their 
Queen, but conscious loyalists to their Church —to be hurried off 
to Canada and Placentia. 

I am sorry to summon the reader, as a result of all this, to stand 
at the next muster-roll at Annapolis Royal. Death by sickness 
mostly, and desertions many and swift, had made the garrison small. 
Old Charlevoix cannot help stretching a little, and he puts the number 
fit for service at 150. Vetch is more accurate ; he rates it at something 
beyond 250,—a number clearly far short of that which he declared to 
be “absolutely necessary in so frontier and exposed a garrison as this 
is until the reduction of Canada and Placentia.” These names rode 
despotically his dreams, as that of ‘Port Royal had ridden them in 
1709. With Quebec and Placentia in the hands of the French, a 
garrison of less than five hundred steady troops, recognizing the im- 
portance of the post and strong before the wiles of Rome, would have 
been powerless before the first resolute assault. 

Taken altogether, this was a sorry exhibit, which the Governor 
strove his best to correct. Failing to catch as many Papist priests as 

1 “Je vous ai fait assez connoitre, lui dit-il, combien il est important de reprendre ce 
Poste (le Port Royal) avant que les Ennemis y soient solidement établis. La conserva- 
tion de toute l’Amerique Septentrionnale, et commerce des Péches le demandent égale- 
ment: ce sont deux objets, qui me touchent vivement, et je ne puis trop les exciter (le 
Gouverneur Général, et I’Intendant de la Nouvelle France) a les envisager avec les mémes 
yeux.” — Charlevoix, vol. ii. liv. xx. p. 363. 
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he wanted, he gave Dartmouth the strongest proofs why it would be 
impossible for him to hold the new province, unless Her Majesty 
could first insure him a sufficient force both to garrison the forts 
and to reduce the malcontents, fuming and plotting beyond the 
limits within gunshot of Annapolis. Worse than desertion among 
the privates came, later on, dissensions among the officers them- 
selves. The Provincial troops, in the beginning, had largely joined 
the expedition as independent companies. This, of course, soon 
created an excess of officers to a deficit of men. It resulted in a 
number of commissions that, in a subsequent consolidation of the 
companies into regiments, must prove to be superfluous. To meet 
this question,— always a prominent bone to pick in depleted garri- 
sons, — Governor Vetch forwarded a special report to Lord Dartmouth. 
No man then living could appreciate better than himself, at its proper 
value, the fatality of the spell exercised by discord over the champions 
of a cause; for he had seen its power practically tested in the rise 
and collapse of the Caledonian colony. Writing frankly of the danger 
to the Royal authority, and urging his own personal responsibility, 
vast to Aim in connection with a volcanic colony which had for years 
been a battle-ground for contending armies, he finally proposed to 
his lordship that “ Her Majesty’s instructions may be as particular 
as possible, or entirely discretionary,— but much rather the first.’ I 
dare say from this that the Governor had all along uncomfortably felt 
his own weakness. Like Wallenstein, he had doubted himself. A 
man born under the droppings of Nonconforming pulpits, and reared 
under the dark shadows of proscription, is scarcely to be expected 
either to adopt or, if adopting, to hold a proper medium between 
severity and moderation, when the religious question enters as a 
disturbing element into that political one which should be all- 
absorbing. 

Having performed a duty which he believed to be right, Governor 
Vetch rested ; waiting for that response from Whitehall which was to 
aid him in framing a coherent government, in harmonizing a hostile 
race, in drawing to one central authority diverging interests,— in 
making, in short, two languages, long pressed down by the leaden 
words of War, co-speakers in the golden phrases of Peace. 

His appeals to London were without effect. Great Britain, between 
1710-13, was in a famous broil. She had had since 1698 her hands full 
of her continental wars. She had won shining victories, which bore on 
their blazing shields imperishable names. But she could not count 
on the battles already gained, for the honors of treaties remain with 
none save the last won. Waterloo and Quatre Bras wipe out Jena 
and Marengo; the Hundred Days avenge the Capets. To make 
matters worse for Vetch, Englishmen at home cared but little for the 
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wants of the colonies, —a far vaguer term, by the way, then than now, 
—when fruit was to be plucked in the Low Countries, and laurels 
were to be gathered from France. During the three years of his 
administration the European complications twined and twisted like 
a serpent’s coil, until, tired of writhing, they demanded a rest, — 
the torpor of ambition. During this time Governor Vetch received 
support only from the colonists,— principally from Anne’s faithful, 
self-sacrificing subjects in Massachusetts Bay and New York. As 
may be inferred, such support was slight.° 

The Treaty of Utrecht finally came to settle, for a time, the prob- 
lem which had so long brought armies face to face on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It was signed April 11, 1713. The settlement in Eu- 
rope was in its very nature transitory. In America, however, it held 
a firmer grip on what it had gained. For since that day, 168 years 
ago, L’Acadie has ceased to exist.1 Nova Scotia has pushed her 
from her seat. The peninsula still remains with England,— won by 
a small force which owed much of its successful organization to its 
adjutant-general; as it was preserved through the marked ability 
and the tireless energy displayed by its first governor, although with 
inadequate forces and depressed by shameful neglect at home, and 
in despite of the lordliest threats of Pontchartrain and the courtliest 
anger of De Vaudreuil. Among the first rulers of conquered prov- 
inces who have by their tact kept the authority of their sovereign par- 
amount in a period of transition, I claim for Samuel Vetch the right 
to an honorable place. 

Official manuscripts have at times an unconscious pathos wholly 
their own. Our governor affords a case of this kind in his inedited 
memoirs. Ina letter to Hon. George Troby, Secretary of War, he 
speaks of himself in the third person as having been made by the 
Queen governor of Nova Scotia “ from its first reduction, in which he 
continued until after the peace at Utrecht, when he was suspended 
for his too great zeal for his present Majesty, soon after whose happy 
accession to the crown he was restored to the said government.” 

I find, by the way, a story in the “Memoirs of William Vetch and 
George Brysson” somewhat different from this explanation, and which 
gives a very active life to Governor Vetch during his first suspension. 
It is to the effect that he was recalled from Annapolis to Boston only 
to take command of two regiments of New England troops, which 


1 By the 12th article of this treaty, all Nova Scotia, with its ancient boundaries, as also 
the city of Port Royal and the inhabitants of the same, were ceded to Great Britain “ in 
such ample manner and form that the subjects of the Most Christian King shall be hereafter 
excluded from all kinds of fishing in the said seas, bays, and other places on the coast of 
Nova Scotia ; that is to say, on those which be toward the east, within thirty leagues, begin- 
ning from the island commonly called Sable, inclusively, and thence stretching along towards 
the south west.” — Haliburton’s Nova Scotia, p. 9. 
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were to join the expedition under Major-General Hill and Admiral Sir 
Hovenden Walker, fitted out, in 1711, for the reduction of Quebec 
and Placentia. This expedition sailed from Boston towards the end 
of July. Although imposing in military force and in naval strength, 
it was in ill-luck the legatee, in direct line, of Sir William Phips’s 
fiasco of 1690. Soon after entering the River St. Lawrence it en- 
countered a severe storm, which destroyed many transports, with all 
the troops on board. The result was, for prudential reasons, an im- 
mediate return to Boston. The Frenchman sang, with increasing 
faith, the old defiance Dieu protege la France, and the New Englander 
wondered, with augmenting doubt, if Providence had not really for- 
gotten the colonies. Father Vetch’s record tells how highly both 
General Hill and Admiral Walker appreciated his son’s services, and 
adds a special word that the Admiral praised him for his “ skill, zeal, 
and activity in the expedition.” Madam Vetch hears of this expedi- 
tion, too. This is how she puts it in her loving, prayerful way : — 


“ Afterwards she [Anne] sent him, with Hill and Walker, to take in Quebec; I 
thought it was like the taking in of Ai, and feared that there might be an Achan in 
the camp. I went to God for him, and got the promise that he should not die, 
but live, and declare the works of God; and some of my fears came to pass, for 
there were six ships broken and cast away; but God was pleased to make out his 
promise to me, for none of the ships he commanded were lost.” 


The stern old father and the saintly mother went to the grave be- 
lieving in the son’s brilliant services and the Admiral’s tribute. _ I, for 
one in this age, would like to put faith in their testimony. But the 
Governor’s own memoirs make me sceptical. Nowhere does he refer 
to a participation which would have been so creditable to him. In 
that letter, however, to Secretary of War Troby to which I have 
already alluded, he says specifically that he had “been made by the 
Queen governor of Nova Scotia from its first reduction, in which he 
continued until after the peace at Utrecht.” This settles the question. 
We may not safely go back of a man’s own recollections. 

That fateful curtain which History, in her capricious humor, grimly 
raises or lowers in the affairs of men and peoples, is brought down 
here to within a few feet only above the level of the foot-lights, 
leaving these minor personages of its eternal drama to be seen in a 
semi-darkness. While it still hovers above our provincial stage, 
before it drops altogether upon the boards, forever to shroud what 
has passed on them, it is proper to add, that, in a short time after 
Vetch’s restoration to power, he was finally suspended in the gov- 
ernorship by a Colonel Phelps. Under the circumstances, as we 
know them, this has an odd look. The first order of suspension 
came from Anne, as Vetch himself reports it, because of “his too 
great zeal” for her successor. The second and final order came 
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from George I. But this king was the very prince toward whom 
Vetch had been previously charged with holding the relation of a too 
premature loyalty. Service, even in a half English, half Hanoverian 
Court by legitimacy, should beget service; in this instance it begot 
ingratitude. If there ever was a key to the mystery, the dust has 
long since settled over it. We search for it in vain in the Governor’s 
memoirs. As already hinted, history remains austerely silent. There 
is then but one other road left to the search, — we must perforce seek 
the key along it. And if we do, we find‘it in that Scotch bigotry, 
born of a conscientious Covenantism, which, lying for years torpid 
under the merely personal impulses of a busy trade, sprang, when 
an official position seemed to justify it, into a second birth in the 
proscription of a conquered people for whose faith every considera- 
tion of Christian toleration, good sense, and the soundest policy 
should have counselled conciliation and protection. A proverb of a 
hundred years becomes atruth. Talleyrand’s exposition of a polit- 
ical blunder is nearly of that age, and bears all the sanctity derivable 
from it. 

After the Governor’s departure from Annapolis Royal, we find him, 
from Boston, besieging the War and the State Departments with his 
just claims for back-pay. Of these he had a multitude unsettled, be- 
cause with him ambition had for a time quenched interest, and he 
had neglected to enter them.' He petjtioned His Majesty that he 
might be “ allowed £3,000 a year until he should be provided in some 
post in America as he was promised.” This application was fairly 
enough timed, as it “was referred to a board of general officers just 
about the time Colonel Bladon was sent to France” touching several 
matters not squarely settled by the Treaty of Utrecht. Particularly 
was he interested in the “limits betwixt the French and British Col- 
onies in America.” If there was a man in all the broad spaces from 
Massachusetts Bay to Charleston Harbor who could have strength- 
ened the Home Government in this affair, that man was he who had 
sounded the dangerous passages of the St. Lawrence, and who knew 
to the inch the measure of the Heights of Abraham. For witness, 
he might well have invoked the testimony of one who did not like 
“ M. Vesche” overmuch, — Charlevoix himself. Once more, nothing 
came of this application. Later on, we find him again applying to 
the Ministry for relief. The Earl of Sunderland —a mighty unit 
then, but a small one enough in the great historical sum — promised 
. him over and over again “ some government abroad.” But being up to 


1 Governor Vetch also filed, with these, vouchers for certain moneys advanced by him- 
self in 1709 towards the equipment, etc., of the colonial troops designed for the expedition 
on which he had set his heart. These aggregated £4,000. It is to be hoped—TI cannot 
affirm — that he was reimbursed. , 
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the date of his writing, he goes on to say, “entirely disappointed, not- 
withstanding his just pretensions, and being reduced to the last ex- 
tremity of necessity,” he claims a reference of his case to a “ Board of 
general officers, in order to his being allowed either the 43,000 a year 

. or, at least, direct the payment of his half-pay either as adju- 
tant-general or captain.” 

“ Reduced to the last extremity of necessity,” after services loyally, 
ably, unselfishly, if not always prudently, rendered! This is a sorry 
exhibit of the value of England’s recognition. The worst of it is that 
there is really no proof — whatever of such might lie hidden away in 
dust-covered pigeon-holes — that Vetch ever succeeded in recovering 
any portion of back-pay. This was divided into classes, — so much as 
captain in Her Majesty’s service; so much as Her Majesty’s com- 
missioner in America; so much as the adjutant-general of Her 
Majesty’s forces, etc.; so much as Her Majesty’s governor of the 
colony changed, by the spell of victorious arms, into Annapolis 
Royal. All that I can discover, and that largely inferentially, 
is that the ex-Governor grew, after a time, tired of holding up his 
pleading hand before Whitehall from such a distance as Boston. 
Then he crossed the sea to sit under the walls of the fortress, wait- 
ing for capitulation. Capitulation does not always follow siege. 

There remains but little more to be said, because so little more is 
known. Governor Vetch was stated to be residing in England in 


1719. Thirteen years later we find his death recorded in the same 
country, on April 30, 1730. Long before this, he seems to have 
passed away from the recollection of his contemporaries. The cur- 
tain had fallen on the corner where his life-work, twenty years before, 
had been done. 


I have endeavored, in the foregoing pages, to give the story of a 
man who, while still young, was deemed worthy of being invested by 
his Queen with high authority ; and who, having reached the maturity 
of his powers, and when by experience he seemed best fitted to be of 
service to the Crown in those colonies and lands across the ocean 
which acknowledged its Briarean sway, was summarily, without one 
word of explanation, dropped back into private life. That Samuel 
Vetch was no common man is easily inferred from the strong impress 
he made upon his American contemporaries. They were men who 
in their sturdy independence and intense self-consciousness had 
passed far beyond the colonial cradle. They had, out of many worthy 
competitors, deliberately selected him to represent before their sover- 
eign endangered interests of great moment to them. The control- 
ling power of representation accorded by Anne in response to this 
commission, and in connection with the expedition against Canada 
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which Vetch as their mouth-piece had so warmly and forcibly advo- 
cated, affords the only additional proof needed that he was possessed 
in a high degree of those qualities which command the respect at 
once of rulers and communities. His subsequent neglect in England 
is to be ascribed, in a large measure, to his colonial record. Without 
being conscious of it, he was to the “ infinitesimal point” of scholiasts 
a religio-politico monomaniac. He raised politics to the height of 
religion; but, in its turn, lowered religion to the level of politics. 
He did not see the blackness of the one: he caught only the bright- 
ness of the other. These minglings of two systems lead inevitably to 
acrash. No man with high longings can dare to ride two hobbies at 
one time; it takes a mountebank to win his honors on the “double 
back.” Besides this, there might be another reason suggested for 
the cold treatment which he received, starting from his suspension 
in 1713 and continuing to his death in 1732, It was shortly after the 
former date that a new era in English Parliamentary history fairly 
opened. A series of conflicts, unparalleled for the personal bitterness 
which degraded them, had begun between Walpole and Townshend 
on one side, and Sunderland and the Pulteneys on the other. Whigs 
and Tories then inaugurated that war which, emblazoned for nearly 
two centuries by shining names, survives to-day in the fame of Glad- 
stone and the memory of Disraeli. In such a contest Vetch could 
not have participated, either with ease or credit. He knew colonial 
interests to the core. While learning them, however, he had gradually 
unfitted himself for the more complex politics of the mother country. 
Parties care not to conciliate those to whose lips their catch-words of 
partisanship sound strange. 

We have seen a lad shrinking from the pulpit to grasp the sword ; 
a soldier wielding that sword in his youth and gaining the favor of 
William of Orange; a merchant with views broader than those of the 
traders with whom, but not of whom, he was; an envoy of his sover- 
eign to distant colonies, in an emergency which called out the best 
exertions of thoughtful and patriotic men who had made him their inter- 
preter; an Executive with his errors of judgment towards an alien 
creed, half-redeemed by an untiring devotion to duty which kept an 
island for the Crown, too baited by foes nearer home to have guarded 
it otherwise. He was a good though an over-headstrong son, for 
whom his mother will plead as a tender witness so long as the Ladies 
of the Covenant shall deserve a monument to their Christian and wo- 
manly virtues. He was, as I have read of him, a devoted husband, — 
love for his wife seeming to be only a new and a warmer phase of his 
affection for that adopted country which had in his young manhood 
given her to him. He had a canniness which was altogether Scotch ; 
but he held the purse-strings with a looseness which was hereditary. 
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His energy was as intense as his prejudices were bitter; his obsti- 
nacy rose to the level of either. He did not merely undertake a 
thing, — he threw himself bodily upon it, and rising bore it along 
with him. He had the gift of managing men. He knew how to 
frown when wrangling governors were to be brought into the govern- 
ment traces; and how to smile when peace-adoring Quakers, deaf 
of old to the threats of Assemblies, were to be coaxed into swelling 
the sinews of war. In his conception of public affairs was to be noted 
something poetical. He did not limit himself to seeing the centre 
of a canvas: he saw the four corners also; he drew with a broad 
brush largely. It was he who first thought it possible to drive the 
Spaniard out of Pensacola. It was he who in 1709 foresaw what 
actually occurred in 1759,—the English domination over Canada, 
and the mighty stretches between the Newfoundland Banks and 
the Great Lakes. It was he, too, who in the same year anticipated 
the time when “ Her Majesty shall be the sole Empress of the vast 
North American Continent.” In this, we know now that he was no 
prophet. But to him may certainly be accredited the invention in 
the West and for Anne of what has been vaunted to be the superb 
word to symbolize and to fix that Imperial sway which was less than 
two centuries later to crown in the East, through a great Minister 
lately dead, another Queen less lauded but more beloved than Anne. 
History, in an age of parties, might well have turned aside for one 
moment from their rancorous littlenesses, to do justice to the high 
qualities of the first English Governor of Nova Scotia, and to have 
treated them in a spirit less slighting than Haliburton’s and less 
caustic than that of Charlevoix. 

James GRANT WILSON. 





